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‘The Shape of Things 
HE PESSIMISM EXPRESSED IN THE NATION 
it the opening of the Paris conference has been all too 
well justified by events. No progress has been registered 
ither in restoring peace to Europe or in abating the feat 
and suspicion entertained by Russia toward the Western 
owers and the Western powers toward Russia. The one 
accomplishment of the conference was the revision of 
the Italian armistice terms and even this, it is being 
alleged, was made possible only by one of those cynical 
Ebargains which George Slocombe castigates in a dispatch 


=from Paris on another page. According to a report in 


the New York Times of May 20, an oral understanding 
was reached giving Russia a free hand in Rumania and 


® Bulgaria in return for its surrender of any share in the 


} contro! of Italy. Molotov’s attempts to barter Yugoslavian 
acquisition of Trieste, however, against the abandonment 


B of very dubious Soviet claims in the Mediterranean led 


to a deadlock. On this point the new “toughness” of 
Byrnes reinforced the old toughness of Bevin. If there 


Fis to be a fence dividing Europe, America and Britain 
f are determined that it shall not be breached at the head 
B of the Adriatic so as to allow a convenient entry for 


Sovietism into the western sphere. In‘ this instance the 
exigencies of power politics are usefully supported by 
moral arguments—for Trieste itself, as well as much 


S territory west of it claimed by Yugoslavia, is incon- 
f testably Italian. But while we approve the refusal of 


Byrnes and Bevin to compromise on this question we 
would remind them that it is not enough to practice 
morality only when it is a buttress for self-interest. 


*« 


THE WRY COMMENT OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 
that the British Cabinet mission had worked with “a 
zeal which would have been justified if it were to gain 
an empire and not to cast it away” is a good indication 
that a new chapter in England's imperial policy has been 
written. If it marks the end ©f empire it also marks the 
beginning of something vastly better from the stand- 
point of the world’s good. The Labor Party has shown 
that in the field of imperial affairs it can act in ac- 
cordance with its basic socialist traditions and can also 
muster wise statesmanship to mect a vastly complicated 
situation. Considering the enormous problems that India 
faces and the highly explosive nature of the Moslcm- 





Hindu feud one can only say that the Cabinet plan pro- 
vides the beginning of a solution. There will be blood, 
sweat and tears aplenty before India is fully free and 
independent. The British government proposal comes 
down firmly on the side of Indian unity, discarding 
Pakistan as economically and politically unworkable and 
as a serious danger to any scheme of national defense. 
The proposal, however, gives full recognition to com- 
munal aspirations and rights and provides for a large 
measure of provincial autonomy. As Shiva Rao points 
out in his article elsewhere in these pages, Gandhi, 
Nehru, and the other Congress leaders have gone a long 
way to meet the demands of the Moslem community. 
Now the immediate task is the formation of the interim 
government and beyond that a constitutional assembly. 
It is up to Mr. Jinnah to show whether he has the states- 
manship to cooperate in a plan for the achievement of 
national independence or whether his chauvinistic ambi- 
tions will plunge India into a ghastly civil war. 


FIRST BLOOD IN THE BATTLE FOR THE OPA 
was drawn when the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee voted to extend the life of the agency by one 
year instead of the nine months provided ia the House 
bill. Consideration of the many proposed amendments 
for weakening or crippling the agency has, however, just 
begun, and it is the decision on these issues, rather than 
the length of the extension period, that is crucial. It may 
be taken for granted that the Senate committee will make 
the bill somewhat stronger than the House measure. But 
supporters of the OPA should not be lulled into false 
confidence by committee victories. It will be recalled that 
in the House the real butchering took place not in com- 
mittee but on the floor. Reports from Capitol Hill indi- 
cate that the same kind of coalition between Southern 
Democrats and Republicans which was responsible for 
the slaughter in the House is forming in the Senate. To 
make the situation more critical, papers of such diverse 
viewpoint as PM and the Wall Street Journal agree that 
the flood of pro-OPA letters and telegrams, declared to 
be the greatest in history, has receded sharply, while the 
anti-OPA lobby has greatly stepped up its activities as 
the time for final decision nears. If the OPA is to be 
preserved with sufficient powers to control the inflation 
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that is already upon us, the Senate must be kept inforine 


4 
of the feeling back home. The cost of a second or thir4 
telegram is insignificant if it helps to avert disaster, 


+ 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY H4;3 
directed that all books “‘glorifying Nazism or militarism" 
be confiscated and burned; several billions of volumes, js 
is estimated, will be affected by the decree. Ah, thos, 
Germans—they never change! First they order that |! 
democratic, pacifistic, and “Jewish” books be burned: 
and now, thirteen years later, they burn whatever books 
are left. Even their defeat has taught them nothing 
about democracy, nothing about those freedoms against 
which they fought their long pig-headed fight: danger. 
ous thoughts are still verboten, the autocratic militarists 
still bark to an acquiescent populace their arbitrary de. 
crees. Surely the Germans are still, after two millennia, 
those barbaric Teutons whom Tacitus described for us— 
or so an unusually innocent and rhetorical newspaper 
reader might reflect. But actually this burning of a couple 
of billion books has been decreed by the Allied Military 
Government of Germany, by the official representatives 
of democracy, by our representatives; and it is such acts 
as this that must signalize to the natives of Germany the 
restoration of those God-given rights of which they have 
been so long deprived. These new book-burnings wer: 
suggested by the French—which ironically reminds one 
of what people usually forget, that it is the French rather 
than the Germans who are descended from the reason- 
ably amiable barbarians whom Tacitus describes; and our 
own American representatives consented to these 
ures only after sustained protests. These protests, all real- 
ists will be glad to learn, were based not on freedom of 
press or speech, but on the “impracticability” of such a 


Not. 
bitu) 
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WITH SUCH ADROITNESS AS TO WIN THE 
applause of both the New York Times and the Dail; 
Worker Philip Murray has formulated for his steel: 
workers’ union a policy on handling Communists, The 
union will permit itself ‘‘no interference with the free 
and democratic right of each member to . . . harbor such 
views as he chooses, in his private life as a citizen,” not 
will there be “‘any limitation on the free and democratic 
right of full discussion of trade-union problems.” The 
distinction between the members’ activities as privat? 
citizens and the full discussion of trade-union problems 
within the organization would appear to rule out muct 
of the extraneous political activity that characterizes th: 
comrades in most trade unions. To make matters clearer, 
Murray bluntly warns that the union “will not tolerate 
efforts by outsiders—individuals, organizations or groups 
—whether they be Communist, Socialist, or any othet 
group, to infiltrate, dictate, or meddle in our affairs.” 
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We believe he has taken the only democratically tenable 
tion. To rule Communists out of trade unions—as- 


posit 
suming you could tell who is a Communist and who is 
not—and then to obtain closed shop agreements from 


employers would be a gross violation of a man’s constitu- 
tional right to earn a livelihood. The C. I. O. pres- 
ident explains his statement of policy as a rebuke to 
“wishful thinkers’ seeking to destroy the C. I, O. by 
reporting “tales of division” to gossip-mongers of the 
press. The effort seems disproportionate to the purpose. 
More likely Murray chose this way to refute the accusa- 
tion of communism leveled at the C. I. O. by William 
Green and at the same time to doom the resolutions 
barring Communists from membership, no fewer than 
243 of which were submitted at last week’s convention. 


, 


+ 
JAPAN'S “OLD GANG” HAS WON ANOTHER 


important victory in its battle to block democratization 
by securing the appointment of Shigeru Yoshida as 
Premier. Although General MacArthur's headquarters 
has indorsed him as “‘purge-proof,”’ in actuality he is the 
embodiment of the forces which propelled Japan to 
aggression and which we are pledged to remove. He is 


the son-in-law of Count Makino, who served as Mit- . 


subishi spokesman at the Imperial Court, and he will 
undoubtedly fight to prevent the weakening of either 
the Zaibatsu or the emperor system. He served under 
ind enthusiastically supported the infamous Premier 
Tanaka in his aggressive designs on Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, and North China. As ambassador to London he 
was later able to secure Tory support for Japanese aggres- 
sion as a bulwark against Russia. His supporters in the 
American press make much of the fact that he was 
arrested briefly last July for prematurely suggesting a 
1egotiated peace. It would scem rather extreme te turn 
over the Japanese ship of state to him simply because he 
was one of the first of the rats to desert when it began 
to founder last summer. 


The Mthatlovtch Trial 


NE need not be convinced of the innocence of 
Ose Draja Mihailovich to want to see him 
given a fair trial. He would be entitled to that even if 
he should prove, as the Moscow radio has already de- 
scribed him, “one of the greatest Hitlerite criminals.” 
Presumably Herman Goring is a still greater Hitlerite 
criminal, and he is rightly enjoying his day in court. 
Mihailovich may, in fact, be accorded a full and fair 
trial, but the attitude the Yugoslav government has taken 
so far does not point in that hopeful direction, It has 
curtly rejected an American request to admit the testi- 
mony of Allied airmen who owe their lives to Mihailo- 
vich and his Chetniks, and has accompanied its assertion 
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that “full justice will be done” with the grim prejudg- 
ment that the Unit&! States note ignored “all the proved 
treacheries and cooperation with the Germans and crimi- 
nal acts to his people.” 

We take this position even though, on the basis of 
evidence not yet controverted, we find ourselves unable 
to join those who are now attempting to whitewash the 
Chetnik leader and make him a martyr to Moscow in the 
eyes of the world. We believe that Mihailovich on sev- 
eral occasions came to terms with Italian Fascist com- 
manders in Yugoslavia, and that these arrangements were 
designed to facilitate his internecine war with the fol- 
lowers of Tito. We believe, too, that however genuine his 
opposition to the Nazis, he allowed himself to become 
the tool of forces within his country that were avowedly 
fighting for a Greater Serbia rather than a restored Yugo- 
slavia. For documentation on these points we refer our 
rcaders to an exhaustive article by Bogdan Raditsa, en- 
titled ‘The Plot Against Yugoslavia,” which appeared 
in these pages in the issue of January 29, 1944, Treat- 
ing with the enemy in war time, for whatever cause, is 
dangerous business and Mihailovich musi clearly expect 
to take the consequences. Moreover, the position that he 
be tried by an international tribunal seems to us thor- 
oughly untenable. The United States would not yield its 
sovereign dignity to anything like this extent, and we 
have no reason to demand such a surrender by any other 
state. 

It is within the rights of the American government, 
however, and certainly within the rights of private citi- 
zens, to focus attention on certain mitigating citcum- 
stances in the case. Mihailovich is by no means to be 
placed in the category of the Quislings, Far from having 
participated in a collaborationist government, he fought 
the Nazi invader against appalling odds at a time when 
Tito himself was living in a Soviet Union still linked to 
Hitler by the German-Russian pact. Second, he and his 
men beyond doubt saved the lives of scores of Allied 
airmen dropped by parachute on Yugoslav soil, 

Finally, Mihailovich was in a sense the victim of his 
allies. The British, with an eye on the future, put up a 
long and stubborn fight for approaching the Continent by 
way of the Balkans rather than France; and it is a matter 
of record that Marshal Alexander, im command of the 
Mediterranean theater, instructed Mihailovich to break 
off engagements with the Germans until the strategic 
moment rather than waste his strength. The Russians, 
with just as sharp an eye on post-war maneuvering, 
plumped for the Western-front strategy, hoping presum- 
ably to keep Anglo-American armies out of Southeastern 
Europe. This inter-Allied political warfare was sharply 
echoed in Yugoslavia and translated into action. When 
the Soviets won the argument, Mihailovich was left high 
and dry. , 

Factors such as these do not spell innocence for the 
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Serbian leader, but they do give him a claim to leniency 
and fair treatment. Yugoslavia can afford to behave gen- 
erously to its erstwhile national heto where such genet- 


osity can only redound to its credit. 


Health Is a Public Affair 


HE DEMAND for a miners’ welfare fund financed 
: ie the operators but managed solely by the union is 
by no means the only issue in the coal dispute, but it 
is the one responsible for the present breakdown in 
negotiations, According to John L. Lewis, provision of 
such a fund is “a condition precedent to the making of 
an agreement,” and apparently he is not prepared even 
to discuss wage increases util this question is settled in 
a manner satisfactory to the union. So the deadlock con- 
tinues while Congress, as so often in labor matters, 
attacks symptoms rather than causes by considering leg- 
islation which would outlaw employer contributions to 
any union benefit funds. 

In this dispute, it seems to us, both the coal owners 
and the United Mine Workers are taking positions at 
varianee with the public interest. The owners, while 
grudgingly granting the need for a welfare fund, are 
willing to give no more than a small contribution to look 
after hardship cases following mine accidents. At the 
same time they offer to turn over for administration by 
the union the moneys now collected from miners for 
medical services. In rejecting this proposal Lewis made 
out a good case for a much broader conception of welfare. 
The union, he has declared, would use the fund for (1) 
adequate medical service for miners and their dependents, 
(2) hospitalization, (3) the payment of premiums on 
life amd health insurance for miners, who are now 
charged 277 per cent more ‘than sedentary workers for 
this protection, (4) rehabilitation and retraining of 
workers incapacitated by accidents, (5) alleviation of 
hardship cases, allegedly multiplied by employer ma- 
nipulation of compensation laws. Any balance would be 
employed for cultural and social projects in the mining 
areas. 

No one who knows the condétions under which coal 
miners have long suffered in their often isolated commu- 
nities can deny that the provision of such services is ovet 
lue. Moreover, the cost, pending the provision of a na- 
tional health program, can properly be placed on the con- 
sumers ef coal. But since it is the consumers who will pay, 
they, as represented by the government, should have some 
voice beth in deciding how much money is to be allotted 
to the fund and how it will be spent. Mr. Lewis, how- 
ever, has arbitracily determined that the fund is to be 
raised by a 7 per cent tax on gross pay rolls and that its 
administration is to be neither “public not joint’’ but 
solely controlled by the union, 

This demand, we consider, should be resisted by the 
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public on several grounds. One practical objection 
that the U, M. W. under Lewis has become a totalitariag 
organization in which any member who dares oppose the 
boss is subject to persecution and discrimination, The 
fund would be a mighty weapon in perpetuating the 
Lewis dictatorship. Again Lewis has an avowed program 
for raiding and undermining other unions, and hi; 
record has proved him to be singularly unscrupulous jn 
his methods, Possession of a fund amounting to $70. 
000,000 a year, with no provision for public control of 
even audit, would make him a menace to the whole labor 
movement. 

It does not follow that it is right to allow more dem. 
ocratically conducted unions powers we would deny to 
the U. M. W. under its present leadership. As a matter 
of principle we believe that the administration of any 
fund, directly or indirectly provided by consumers, should 
be accountable to the public. It is true that several union 
welfare schemes which ignore this principle are now 
Operating in an apparently satisfactorily manner. The 
best-known, perhaps, is that of the Internationa! Ladies 
Garment Workers, which two years ago persuaded the 
employers in the dressmaking industry to finance a healt\) 
and vacation fund with a 3% per cent pay-roll levy. 
This fund is managed by a union committee, which, 
however, is responsible to a Health Fund Council rep- 
resenting both workers and employers and presided over 
by the industry's impartial chairman. Thus while direct 
public control is lacking, the scheme does provide some 
safeguards against improper use of the fund. 

Objections to health and welfare funds under union 
auspices, however set up, are that their operations may 
overlap and that they may in time form a network of 
vested interests which would tend to block the kind of 
complete public provision for medical services which is 
so badly needed. We should profit by the example of 
Britain, where the long-standing ‘‘benefit socicties” have 
proved an obstacle to the establishment of a national 
health service. 

What Congress ought to be doing, instead of figuring 
Out ways to circumvent Lewis, is to be speeding up con- 
sideration of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell National 
Health bill. As long as health is regarded as a private 
matter, largerly dependent on the size of the individual 
purse, the stronger unions are bound to make what cob 
lective provision they can for the protection of their 
members, It would be criminal for Congress to block 
such activities, though it might legitimately regulate 
them. But the only real and permanent solution is to 
spread the cost of the health services over the whole 
community. Lewis and the American Medical Association 
will dama this solution, for both are believers in syn 
dicalist-anarchist social theory, but the hearings on the 

National Health bill have proved that the people want 
this question settled on a national, not sectional, basis. 
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Washington, May 20 

SOMBER figure in black has been standing in the 

Senate these past days speaking a strange language 

—the language of reason and restraint. Claude 

Pepper of Florida, with the help of a handful of other 

Senators, is trying to keep an angry Congress from swing- 
ing a sledge hammer on organized labor. 

The wheels of legislation on Capitol Hill are stopped. 
Price control, appropriations, atomic-energy control are 
making no progress. The Senate took time out to give 
John L. Lewis a verbal lashing and to wave anti-labor 

| bills in the air. The House is twiddling its thumbs, wait- 
| ing on the Senate. 

Downtown last week the doors at the rear of the Labor 

) Department's huge auditorium swung shut on the coal- 

i strike meetings. Inside John L. Lewis and Charles 

| (Neill, the mine operator, were deadlocked on th 
welfare fund: where would the money come from, who 


} would administer it, how much money should be set 
f aside? On Wednesday afternoon the doors swung 


open. 
'A tired mediator announced briefly, “The meetings are 
indefinitely postponed. No agreement.’” The operators’ 
spokesman told an eager circle of reporters in the dark- 


‘ened auditorium that the United Mine Workers’ pro- 


posal for a welfare fund was “revolutionary.” 

Several blocks away, around the corner from the 
White House, the railway unions and the railroad heads 
sat down together in a private office building. It was the 
same story—deadlocked. The strike deadline was three 
days away. 

At the White House President Truman was playiag 
the cheerful host, A Baptist minister from Roseberg, 
Oregon, presented him with two dozen brown trout and 
a gavel made of myrtle. 

These scenes are ail part of a melodrama being played 


| on the Washington stage. The final act has not yet been 


written. There is a long list of characters—some of them 
familiar figures in strange roles. 


First there are the mine operators, railroad heads, and 


$2 good many other industrial leaders, who see this hour 
| as the strategic time to break the strong grip of organized 














res 


labor on the American economy. The coal strike has 
inflamed the public. A few more black headlines— 
Coal Parley Breaks Up” or “Railway Strike Called” — 
ould easily break the bending bars of restraint in Con- 
s and open the way for a mass of anti-labor bills. 
The mine operators are negotiating with one cye on 
the Senate. Ed Burke, their shrewd spokesman, knows 
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The Labor Fight on Capitol Hill 


BY TRIS COFFIN 


bia Broadcasting Company 


Deal 


the Senate and all its tricks; he was an anti-New 
Senator from Nebraska from 1935 to 1941. He has been 
lobbying on the Hill for anti-labor bills. Ed Burke knows 
that in the restless, uneasy Senate of today any frustra- 
tion, delays, er breaks im the negotiations will build up 
pressure against the unions. So there is no great hurry 
to write a eontract. 

Then there are the politicians, who wake up in the 
middle of the night with chills and fever over the grow- 
ing political power of the C. I. O.-P. A. C. Among them, 
im the Senate, are men like Scott Lucas of Illinois and 
Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, who are heavily influ- 
enced or dominated by powerful political machines— 
both Mayor Kelly of Chicago and Ed Crump of Memphis 
are being defied by the new labor politicians—and poll- 
tax-state Senators like Harry Byrd of Virginia, who are 
watching the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. drives into the South 
with the tolerance of a farmer toward a swarm of locusts. 
These men are licking their lips over the chance of 
shoving through some anti-labor bills. 

The Republican leadership in Congress is observing 
developments with great glee. It has no strong convic- 
tions against the Case, Byrd, and other bills, and it enjoys 
watching the Democrats Byrd and Lucas lead with their 
chins. 

John L. Lewis, with a number of motives neatly folded 
away behind his black caterpillar eyebrows, has a leading 
role. He wants to drive a harder bargain for the benefit 
of the mine workers than his one-time friend and ally, 
Phil Murray, did for the C. I. O. steel workers. He would 
like to thumb his nose at the White House by turning 
dewn some Administration proposal with a well-rounded 
phrase. He would like to fan the disillusionment of 
organized workers with the Truman Administration and 
shoo uaion votes into the Republican Party. 

John L, Lewis is having the time of his life. He strides 
majestically out of the White House with a smile of 
triumph flickering in his eyes. He stops to trade quips 
with the reporters and. pose for the photographers, He 
has waited a long time for this moment—to survey the 
world from the steps of the White House, knowing that 
a beckon of his fingers can stop production. But while an 
egotist and an actor of the old school, Lewis is no fool. 
He knows there is a point where he must stop. Coal must 
be mined. He has no intention of calling another work 
stoppage except as a last, desperate measure. He has 
von his big point—acceptance of the principle of a wel- 
fare fund. But by turning down arbitration on the all- 
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important question of the scope and administration of 
he has helped the operators in playing their 
iting game. For the 
tcll Truman to go to hell the miners may 
fairly steep price. 
Leaders of the A. F. 
of L., the Railway 
Brotherhoods, and the 
C. I. O. are deeply 
concerned lest the fire 
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dustry its piece of Senator Pepper 
p sng the 

excess-prefits tax. They say the White House did nothing 
to save ‘the OPA—if it had not been for public protest, 
in some cases by unions, the House action 


They blame President Truman for 


: | : | - 
cake Dy 


rganized 
would 
doing nothing to curb anti-labor sentiment, 
Administration leaders taking part in the dr 
turbed by the production slow-down that they have 
lded fuel to the fire. John D. Small, a former business 
man, now director of the Civilian Production Adminis- 
in discussing the coal strike before a Senate com- 
that could 


have stood. 


ama are so 


‘ +] ’ 
travion, 


mittee said irritably that the greatest blessing 
come to America would be no strikes for six months. 
Marriaer Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve System, 
before the same committee compared the coal strike to 
army quitting when the enemy was at the gates. 
The melancholy Secretary of Labor, Lewis Schwellen- 
bach, treads the boards softly to avoid getting mixed up 
the many private fights. He has purposely avoided 
making any definite public proposals to John L. Lewis 
for fear the mine workers’ chief would turn them down 
th a roar and make the Administration look silly. 
A small group of Senators is trying to keep the Senate 


from rushing 


g into any hasty labor legislation. This group 


includes Claude Pepper; gentle James Murray of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate Labor Committee; the old 
Aiken, the Vermont 
farmer; and Wayne Morse, the independent Republican 


varrior Burton K. Wheeler; George 


from Oregon. The big surprise in this small coalition is 
Senator 
Wheeler looks happier than he has for years as he stands 
and logically against the 


Wheeler. Achilles has come out of his tent. 

on the floor speaking calmly 

Lucas and Byrd proposals, 
The tactics of the group are very frankly delay. Senator 
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Pepper has the floor and can keep it for days. A § Scnata 
investigation of the factors behind labor disputes 
been asked for. 

Majority leader Alben Barkley, who wants neither ; the 
anti-labor bills nor a long delay in getting to the dr aft, 
appropriation, atemic-energy, and price-control bills, ;; 
playing a patient and very shrewd role. He knows thy 
the senieul | interests of Senators in the bills backed up 
on the calendar will force them to pass over the labo 
bills. There is patronage by the barrel in the appropri. 
tion bill. Some of the Southern Democtats are the hottey 
advocates of a strong selective-service bill. 

As a last resort, Senator Barkley has an ace up his 
sleeve. He has a fair chance of killing the Case dill, of 
any other picce of anti-labor legislation which move; yy 
to — by tacking on to it an FEPC amendment, 
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Finally, there is the cheetful little innocent in the 
White House. Harry Truman infuriated organized “ 
by a chance wees " a Senator a few days ago. Hy 
he was g 
The hae people po that to mean that 2 Wj 
going to let the unions kill themselves off by Striking ia 
defiance of public cpinion. 











The big issues in this melodrama won't be found 
in White House news conferences, the well- polished 
phrases of John L. Lewis, or the bac} “ground fil. ins at 
the Labor Department. They emerge from the lines 
spoken in the long debate in the Senate. 








Jim Murray, one of the wealthiest men in Congress 
made the opening statement urging restraint. He said, 
“We have made great strides from the days when Jabor. 
management controversies resulted in violence, 
tion, and demoralization of civil authority. Gradually 1 
semblance of reason and law has been growing up, and 
we have been meeting these problems with increasin 
intelligence and sound policy. The ordeal of 
invariably followed by a painful period of reconversios 
to peace filled with labor strife and economic disorder." 
His soft voice went on, “The year 1945 and the carly 
part of 1946 have been marked by serious labor disturb 
ances. Congress and the public are vitally interested ia 
getting them settled quickly. The threat to inflation by 
labor disputes is not to be minimized. But there ar 
certain long-run objectives.” Then after pausing for em: 
phasis, “In our eagerness to get full production we 
should not overlook the danger of seeking a short-term 
victory through compulsory techaiques and Josing the 
preservation of freedom and democracy. We must legis- 
late not for the fleeting present but for the long tomor: 
He pointed out that “the danger of hasty legislx 
tion aimed at any particular individual” 
the Smith-Connally act, passed under identical condi 
tions. And he added, “The primary emphasis for the 
settlement of disputes must be placed upon collective 
bargaining.” 
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All during his statement Murray was heckled by Sena- 
tors Lucas and Ball. Lucas said sarcastically, “If I under- 
stand your position, it is that no one in Congress or in 
the executive branch can do anything. We are a power- 
Jess, helpless group, unable to do anything.” 

Senator Morse came to Murray's defense. He said 
sharply, “For the life of me, I do not know what legis- 

Laiion we could pass that would settle the coal case on 

its merits, and that, after all, is what we need if we 

are going to get coal mined.,”’ 
Senator Aiken, the white-haired New England liberal, 
added, “I am not in favor of casting overboard all con- 
cepts of liberty under which this country has been gov- 
erned since 1776 in order to force one man against his 
will to work for another who will make private gains 
from such service.” 
But day after day it was Claude Pepper who held the 
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fort by sheer weight of words. The opposition watches 
him closely. They are looking for any parliamentary slip 
that can pull Pepper off the floor. The Florida Senator 
—who once was a steel worker—is playing for high 
stakes. If he can hold the floor until public anger sub- 
sides, he can protect organized labor from degislation 
conceived in irritation and slammed through Congress. 
If he loses the floor before that time—and Pepper is no 
marathon talker such as Huey Long was—the opposition 
will jump. 

Last Friday correspondents tried to find out from Sen- 
ator Barkley, the patient majority leader, what was com- 
ing next. Would there be a break next week? He 
shrugged his shoulders. Perhaps. Then his eyes bright- 
ened and he snapped his fingers. “If I hadn't lost that 
Ouija board,”’ Barkley said, ‘I could tell you what the 
Senate would do.” 


The New Soviet Diplomacy 


BY GEORGE SLOCOMBE 


English author and journalist long resident in Paris; special 
correspondent for the New York Herald Tribune 


Paris, May 17 
HE best one can say of the conference of the four 
Foreign Ministers of the great powers which 
ended in Paris yesterday is that it did not terminate 
in the undisguised débacle of the previous conference in 
London. But if open rupture was avoided, the spirit of 
disillusionment was scarcely concealed, During the past 
weeks the iron curtain has moved from Central Europe 
to the west, and the effect of holding the conference 
in Paris has been to admit the French—hitherto bewil- 
dered and hurt spectators of the private drama of the 
Big Three—into the baffled brotherhood of the non- 
Russian powers. 

To one who has followed with sympathetic interest 
the earliest diplomatic contacts of the Soviet Union with 
the capitalist powers the change in the basis as well as 
the form of Russian diplomacy is startling. In the old 
lays the spokesmen of revolutionary Russia at interna- 
tional conferences fought political opportunism with 
principles and power politics with propaganda. Now the 
ituation seems to have been reversed. In Paris as in Lon- 
don the Russians have adopted all the methods of power 
politics which they so vigorously condemned twenty 
years ago, and when these have failed to impress, Mr. 
Molotov has blandly retreated behind the explanation 
that he had no mandate to discuss the questions raised 
by Mr. Byrnes or Mr. Bevin. 

There is another difference between Soviet diplo- 
macy now and that of an earlier day. Mr. Molotov's pred- 


ecessors had little military power but a strong case, and 
knew it; and even when their case was not strong they 
admitted its weakness even to themselves. But Mr. Mol- 
otov is clearly conscious of the many weaknesses of Rus- 
sia’s position; otherwise he would not have cynically 
resorted to the tactics of the huckster. We do not yet know 
what the Kremlin's real intentions are concerning its fu- 
ture strategy in the Mediterranean, and we do not yet 
know whether it has seriously considered acquiring a 
sphere of influence for colonial expansion in Africa. But 
it was plain during the past week that Mr. Molotov’s 
immediate claims to a naval base in the Dodecanese 
Islands and to a Russian mandate over Tripolitania had 
been advanced as bargaining countefs to be exchanged 
against the acquisition of Trieste for Marshal Tito, This 
naked and unashamed policy of barter revolted even the 
French, who have no reason to support Italian claims 
anywhere; but the proposal to appease the strategic 
anxiety of the other powers at the expense of a large 
and admittedly Italian population was too much for 
Georges Bidault. Even at the risk of losing France's 
tenuous chances of playing the role of buffer and arbiter 
between the Soviet Union and the Western powers the 
French government decided on this issue against its 
Russian ally. On one at least of the moral principles at 
stake the half-forgotten Atlantic Charter won the day 
against Mr. Molotov’s new diplomacy of barter. 
Trieste, of course, was far more than a purely Italian 
issue, and more even than an Italo-Yugoslav issue. If it 
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had been ceded to Marshal Tito it would have brought 

the iron curtain to the Adriatic and the central Mediter- 

ranean. It would, from a purely military point of view, 

have achieved what the Axis of Hitler and Mussolini 

achieved—the domination of Europe from the northern 

to the southern seas by a group of powers and satellites 

whose ultimate purposes are unknown, whose military 

and economic organization is kept closely shuttered from 

outside scrutiny. Even the Russian claim to a naval sta- 

tion in the Dodecanese Islands, serious as such an outpost 

might ultmmately prove in considerations of eastern Medi- 

terranean security, seemed less of a menace than the claim 

to Trieste. Whether this claim will be persisted in by 

Moscow now that it has seen and estimated the strength 

and unity of the opposition of the other three powers 

on this issue remains to be seen. If it is persisted in, the 

Foreign Ministers’ deputies who are to continue the dis- 

cussion on the draft treaties with Italy and the Balkan 

states between now and the resumed conference on 
June 15 will wreck themselves on the same rock. 

Superficially the Paris conference made a certain 

amount of progress, but on minor details only. Evidently 

it is Mr. Molotov’s tactic to surrender on minor points 

while femaining adamant on the greater issues. Germany 

is in Russian eyes a greater issue, perhaps the greatest, 

and on this he has hitherto confined himself to a policy 

of delay and deferment, always determined at all costs 

to avoid a showdown. Russia has clearly no intention of 

revealing at this stage its long-term policy for Germany, 

always supposing that it has worked out a long-term 

policy, but equally it has no intention of committing 

itself to any joint scheme for the government of Ger- 

many either as a unitary or as a tripartite state. Mr. 

Byrnes's attempts to get agreement on a twenty-five-year 

plan for German dis- 

armament ran up against 

this rock of Russian in- 

decision, if indecision is 

the word for a policy of 

negation which has been 

so carefully studied and 

applied as to become a 

fine diplomatic art. Every 

time an attempt was 

made to break down the 

Russians’ silence and re- 

serve as to their inten- 

tions in the Russian zone 

of Germany, Mr. Molo- 

tov retorted by allusions 

to the British zone 

which, as they were in- 

tended to, never failed 

to draw the shrewd but 


Molotov irascible Ernest Bevin, 
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The most disappointed party to the Four Minister, 
conference is, of course, the French Foreign Ministe, 
Georges Bidault. To all his pleas for the political seats. 
tion of the Ruhr and the Rhineland from Germany ¥, 
Molotov maintained an enigmatic silence. In private con 
versations both Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin expressej 
sympathy with the French point of view, but neithe; 
the British nor the American spokesman would commit 
his country to the French claim until the whole questio, 
of Germany's future was settled, and that seems as f, 
away as ever. On the question of the Saar, French claim; 
have teceived more satisfaction, but no fina) allocatiog 
of the Saar coal fields and the Saar administration ty 
France will be made until the future of the Ruhr i; 
agreed on. In the meantime France is likely to get more 
coal from the Ruhr, although its demand for a million 
tons a month is probably greater than the Ruhr produc. 
tion could yield under present circumstances. 

Meager as these results of the Paris conference are, it 
will not have proved entirely futile if it has revealed 
to Soviet Russia that the other three powers would rather 
accept an indefinite prolongation of the present situation 
in Europe than a hastily and pusillanimously contrived 
peace settlement which would be condemned in advance 
The fiasco of the Versailles treaty was due partly to haste, 
partly to cynicism, partly to weakness. Not one of the 
participants would say no. Each of them made concessioas 
which he afterward regretted. The Versailles treaty was 
a valuable weapon in the hands of the Nazis and the 
Fascists of the inter-war era. All aggressors show a cuti- 
ous weakness for legal justification for their acts if they 
can find it, and one can understand the reluctance of the 
present generation of peace negotiators to go on record 
in the roll of history as the signatories of a second 
Versailles Drktat. 

When the Foreign Ministers reassemble in Paris on 
June 15, the French elections will have taken place, and 
a new French government will be in office. It has been 
suggested that the show of conciliation made by Mr 
Molotov during the last weeks was inspired by a desire 
to aid the Communist Party at the polls, but such a sug: 
gestion is fantastic to anyone who has studied Soviet 
foreign policy over a period of years. It is conceivable 
that a Communist French Foreign Minister might side 
more frequently with Mr. Molotov in discussions on 
Trieste and the Dodecanese than Mr. Bidault was ab‘c 
to do, but the Communist leader—even Maurice Thorez 
—who may be called on to form the next French gov- 
ernment would be forced to disagree if his Moscow 
coreligionary backed the German Communists in opps 
ing the detachment of the Ruhr and the Rhineland from 
Germany. All the signs are that it is nationalism and not 
internationalism which has become the pole star of the 
Kremlin's political philosophy. Mr. Molotov and Mr 
Thorez will delight in agreeing when their respective 
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nation’s interests are in harmony, but there will be no 
secrifice of Russia’s permanent and imperial policy for 
the beaux yeux Of the French Communists. Sooner or 
later French Communists, like the British Socialists, will 
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run their heads against the same hard, flinty Kremlin 
walls, and will find that they too will have to choose 
between principles and opportunism, between charter 
and barter. 


Jinnah and Indian Unity 
BY SHIVA RAO 


Editorial writer for the Hindu of Madras and cc rrespondent 
in India for the Manchester Guardian 


New Delhi, May 15 
} HE breakdown of negotiations between the Brit- 
ish Cabinet mission, the Congress Party, and the 
Moslem League last week-end at Simla does not 
mean final failure, The mission came out to India with 
certain avowed objectives: first, to obtain some measure 
of agreement between the two main Indian parties in 
regard to a permanent constitution, and, second, to estab- 
lish for the transitional period a provisional central 
government commanding popular support and confi- 
dence, Many have held the view that the mission should 
have reversed the order of its objectives and imme- 
diately upon its arrival in New Delhi at the end of 
March proceeded with arrangements for a new interim 
eovernment. 

The food situation has been steadily deteriorating, and 
a critical period threatening the dislocation of the ration- 
ing system seems to be approaching unless adequate sup- 
plies of wheat and rice are rushed to India, With starva- 
tion has come its inevitable associate, a cholera epidemic, 
which is assuming virulent form in the Ganges plains. 

[he railwaymen have voted by an overwhelming major- 
ity to strike on June 27 unless all their basic demands are 
referred to an adjudicator. Paralysis of the transport 
system at this time can only mean widespread disaster. 
Post-war planning is virtually at a standstill because the 
central government cannot make headway in an atmos- 
phere of utter uncertainty. A mew government under the 
inspiring leadership of men like Nehru should have been 
installed without the least delay to get ready for the criti- 
cal months immediately ahead. Famine, epidemics, labor 
trikes, post-war planning call for imaginative sympathy, 
drive, and vision—qualities which the present govern- 
ment lacks completely. 

Apart from the time factor there is another reason 
why the Cabinet mission should have taken this action. 
All through the years of the war Jinnah received abun- 
dant encouragement from the British Tories and the 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, to adopt a defiant and uncom- 
promising attitude toward the Nationalist leaders. Then 
Congress's demands for the transfer of political power 
could be evaded on the excuse that agreement between 
the Indian parties was absent. Twice during the war the 


Punjab’s Moslem Premier, Sikander Hyat-Khan, and 
prominent members of Jinnah’s party came very near to 
reaching a settlement with the Congress. It would have 
meant a split in the Moslem League; on both occasions 
Linlithgow refused support. The Viceroy made no secret 
of his intention to do nothing to weaken the Moslera 
League. The rapid growth of Jinnah’s influence was due 
mainly to the powerful patronage of the British Tories. 
Had the Labor ministers now negotiating on behalf of 
the Cabinet indicated their anxiety for a just settlement, 
with no party having the power of veto, by establishing 
a provisional government, Jinnah would have seen the 
wisdom of altering his tactics. Subsequent discussions 
about a permanent constitution might have been shorter 
and more fruitful. 

Nevertheless, as I said, the breakdown at Simla does 
not mean failure. In fact, it conceals, as a declaration to 
be made later this week is likely to show, a considerable 
narrowing down of the original differences between Con- 
gress and the Moslem League. The Congress leaders, par- 
ticularly Nehru, have always been willing to reduce fed- 
eral authority to a minimum and concede the largest 
measure of autonomy to the provinces, But they sharply 
oppose the complete division of the country—unless a 
distinct area demands it through a plebiscite of the en- 
tire adult population. Jinnah, on the other hand, will 
not be satisfied with anything less than a clear-cut sepa- 
ration. Nor would he concede the right of the non- 
Moslem minorities to participate in the plebiscite. Jin- 
nah’s demands have grown steadily during the past six 
years. At first he agreed to territorial adjustments to 
exclude the non-Moslem areas. That qualification he 
dropped from the resolution passed by the convention of 
the Moslem League this Easter. One of his lieutenants, 
now Premier of Bengal, declared, ‘Pakistan is our latest 
but not necessarily our last demand.” Another equal! 
prominent Moslem mentioned Genghis Khan, whose 
wholesale massacres are still recalled in this part of the 
world, as a possible example to follow if Pakistan were 
not willingly granted. He also thought Sovict Russia 
might lend a helpful hand to the Indian Moslems. 

These speeches have alarmed non-Moslems, who see 
in the technique and language adopted the spirit of 





r. Large numbers have ceased to argue rationally 
about Jinnah’s conception of Pakistan: p.rases like ‘‘pol- 
icy of appeasement’ are used to condemn any concessions 
to the Moslem League. The Congress leaders cannot over- 
kind in their nego- 
tiations. The unity of India has religious sanctity for the 
Hiadus, who mention in their daily prayers all the sacred 
and cities from Kashmir in the north to Cape 
in the extreme south. 

It is some achievement for the Cabinet ministers that 
they have secured Jinnah’s consent to a central govera- 
ulministering three departments—namely, de- 
fense, foreign affairs, and communications. Such a cen- 


look powerful sentiments of this 


rivers 


Comorm 


ment 


ter will have adequate financial resources to back it and 
possibly also an elected legislature. The Congress leaders 
ere not enthusiastic about such a loosely knit federation, 
holding that a country the size of India requires a better- 
administration. This compromise, 
abandonment of Pakistan. 


however, 
The Con- 
Moslem League have also agreed, again 


organized 
means the definite 
gress and 
reluctant); 


ly, to a regrouping of the provinces, if they 
wish it 


for the common administration of other depart 
The Congress leaders fear the gradual Datinnies- 
Jinnah, on his side, does not see any 


ments 
tion of th untry, 
in giving the provinces such an option. 

itement of developments in recent weeks has 
ken note of another important element—namely, 
whose territories cover a third of India and 


1 population of about ninety million. Some forty of 


princes, 


princes, out of nearly six hundred, have treaties 
iin. The great majority are petty chieftains, 


with annual incomes of a few thousand dollars, who 


deny their unfortunate subjects even elementary citizen- 
ship rights. The Cabinet mission would abolish all para- 


sh or other, with India’s achievement of 
hru is anxious for the growth of de- 


territories under the 


mount y, Brit 

ind | nden ( 

throughout India, includiag 

in's exercise of paramountcy in the pas 

ited the autocracy of these princes. Nehru 

insferred to the Indian government, which 
paramountcy to establish democracy. 

question facing men like Nehru is how far they 


can safely compromise with the Cabinet mission in order 


power, necessarily limited, during the transi- 
tion perio l 
transition period be one of constructive work which will! 
fit I: politically, socially, and economically for the 
role of a deading Asiatic power. Compromise beyond a 


however, may prove fatal. New forces 


to assum 


Nehru is desperately anxious that the 


certain point 
are rapidly emerging, less patient than Nehru, less 
and determined to put 


squeamish about non-violence, 


an end to European imperialism throughout Asia with- 
out a period of transition, Control over the Congress 
Party is now in the process of changing hands; in com- 
parison with the new leaders, even Nehru may find him- 


self a moderate. 
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May? 
The British Cabinet mission published last we Pe 
White Papers, one containing its proposals for settle. 
ment of the differences between the Congress Party an4 
the Moslem League, and the other the text of the 
tespondence culminating in the failure of Negotiations 
at Simla on a permanent constitution. The Brit ish pro. 
posals generally follow my forecast and seem, especi iy 
ia the light of the published correspondence, a midw, 
compromise between the views of the two parties. Cop. 
gress leaders, and indeed most political Broups except 
Jinnah’s, are delighted with the — rejection of 
Pakistan on grounds which have enduring validity. All 
the provinces must accept a common central authority 
under the British scheme, though Gandhi and Nehny 
would add tariffs, currency, and national planning ty 
the three subjects—defense, foreign affairs, and commy. 
nication—to which Jinnah has already consented. Th: 
British Cabinet contemplates a federal government and 
legislature with power to levy taxation, while Jinnah 
is not willing to go beyond an administrative cente 
without a legislature and dependent on the provinces 
for finances. ra ih analyzed, the scheme concede; 
a great deal of Jinnah’s original demand for two regions, 
one in the northwest and the other in the northeast 
Jinnah complains that the regions are not sovereign states 
but merely sub-federations under a common center. The 
Coagress leaders for their part protest against the com: 
pulsory grouping of the provinces into three regions a 


It 


a setious encroachment on their rights of self-determina- 
tion. That point has been met partially by a provision 
that the provinces may opt themselves out of their 
respective groups should the first elections und 
new constitution return such a verdict. 

Though the Cabinet mission has described the scl 
as a recommendation, in effect it is an award, s 
provisions are unalterable except by 
majority of both the Congress and the Moslem Leag 
Another objection from the Congress side concer 
Status and powers of the interim government, Undoubt 
edly the Labor Ministers mean to carry out their inten- 
tion to transfer the substance of power to the new gov- 
ernment. What all sections of Indian opinion want wit 
out delay is a clear declaration that henceforth India 1 
not a subject country but an equal partner with Britaa 
and the Dominions until the Constituent Assemb 
a decision as to whether India shall continue as a membet 
of the British Commonwealth or sever its ties and be: 
come independent. 

It would be rash to assume that a constitution could 
be framed within a year or two. Deadlocks are almost 
inevitable at certain stages unless Jinnah drops some 0 
his intransigence. This formative period will prove cri! 
ical for Indian-British relations, and present suspicions, 
which are deep despite all the efforts of the Labor Cab: 
net, will disappear only with such a declaration. 
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id HE sergeant from Minnesota had been reading a 
veterans’ newspaper in the Red Cross club opposite 
excens “- Tokyo's imperial palace. He folded the eight-page 
: weekly, banged it across his knee, and let the other sol- 


Al diers sitting near know what he thought about it. “Cats 
hori a a sack,”’ he said, ‘that’s what all these outfits are get- 

he ting to be. Here’s a whole paper full of nothing but 
Og b buddy-buddy stuff, high pressure on Congress, and slams 
mmy: at the competition.” 


The It is true that competitive squabbles are mounting as 
rans’ organizations bid for more than fourteen mil- 


} J vere 


t and veel 
nay ME lion potential members. For better or worse, the ex- 
oter JE pected political unity of organized returned service men 
inces ; splitting wide apart. With some two hundred national 
ede; pressure groups staging this Donnybrook Fair, ex-G, I.’s 
ions, find dozens of active spokesmen for their interests but 
eas: no constructive united action on any major Issue. 


tate Going into the discard, perhaps prematurely, is the 
The prediction that out of World War II would emerge the 
sreatest Mass pressure group in our history, formed on 
the pattern of the Grand Army of the Republic and the 
Lina: ,merican Legion. Four organizations lead the present 
ck. On their relations with each other, whether conflict 
or cooperation, depend the weight and impact of the ex- 
ervice men’s opinions—at least about strictly veterans’ 
concerns. The American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
cien Wars (V. F. W.) have relatively long histories, fat 
its treasuries, large memberships. The American Veterans of 
World War II (Amvets) and the American Veterans’ 
Committee (A. V. C.) are new in the field, short on 
ids, and still small, but aiming for memberships in the 
tbt millions. Behind these leaders trail an assortment of 
organizations many of which represent various special 
oy groups. Some are only for privates, some only for officers, 
th- some only for the disabled; others are limited to a certain 
L 5 irea, service, religion, or racial group. Their social views 
uo range from those of Gerald L. K. Smith’s Committee of 
kes Veterans of World War II to those of the Veterans’ 
per Committee Against Discrimination. Some specialized or- 
e- ganizations will probably thrive moderately, but the 
prospect for the multitude wrth general membership is 
ud continued insignificance, disintegration, or absorption 
rot into one of the Big Four. 


ha fase 


THE LEGION 





The vast and rapidly growing American Legion now 
has two and a half million members, but its discharge of 
its stewardship as the service man’s advocate between the 






The Veterans’ House Divided 


BY WILLIAM PRICE 


atio Formerly a Texas newspaperman, Mr. Price served five years 
d i 
in the navy and is now on the staff of Time 


two wars has generated considerable indifference and 
even considerable hostility. Despite sound civic activ- 
ity in many communities, it has been freely criticized 
throughout the nation. Recently this criticism has been 
stimulated by National Commander John Stelle’s ill- 
considered attack on General Bradley's conduct of the 
Veterans’ Administration—afterward partially withdrawn 
—and by the leadership's vacillating attitude toward 
current veterans’ problems. The most flagrant instance is 
Stelle’s about-face on the Wyatt housing program. The 
national commander gave his indorsement only late in 
April, after Representative Wright Patman, one of the 
Legion’s founders in Texas, had publicly joined in the 
criticism of the organization for not taking any positive 
stand, Then last month, after Republican legionnaires 
in Congress gave him a lambasting, Stelle retracted his 
support. Objections have also been voiced to the Legion's 
continued emphasis on a super-heated nationalism—last 
year William Randolph Hearst was the recipient of its 
Distinguished Service medal—and to the monopoly of 
most high national offices by veterans of World War I. 

At present the highest official from among the new 
recruits is one of the five vice-commanders, H. Dudley 
Swim, of Twin Fails, Idaho, who has already been men- 
tioned as a possible future national commander. His 
recent experience in being groomed for the job provides 
a good illustration of some techniques in veterans 
politics. Early in 1945 Naval Reserve Lieutenant Swim 
went on inactive duty, at his own request, so that he 
might go back into private business. His terminal leave 
expired on April 17 of last year, and he put away his 
uniform. In the autumn he was elected to his present 
Legion office. Then, last February, after ten months as a 
civilian, he was recalled to active duty for a single day, 
promoted to lieutenant commander, and immediately de- 
mobilized once more. Less fortunate legionnaires may 
wonder how well this conforms to their constitution’s 
precept “‘to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion and mutual helpfulness.” 

ts size and power have made the Legion a politi- 
cally attractive snug harbor for some curious elements, 
including Communists and fellow-travelers. A Daily 
Worker writer has quite openly stated the choice: the 
radical veteran must either join this most vociferous 
of anti-Bolshevik organizations or “abandon millions to 
unmitigated reactionary leadership.” “Democratizing”— 
or if you prefer “boring” —"from within” is the role 
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attributed by its critics to the new Duncan-Paris Post of 
the Legion in New York City. The post was started 
mainly by some of the G.I.’s on Yank and Stars and 
Stripes. It ismamed for two battle casualties and is headed 
by Marion (‘See Here, Private’) Hargrove and Walter 
Bernstein, former Yank writers. Members are drawn 
principally from the theater and other arts. Their mo- 
tives for joining the new post, which is still without a 
permanent charter, seem to reflect the views expressed by 
Bernsteia in The Nation last January: it was a question, 
he said then, “‘of going where the men go and fighting 
for their needs with them," regardless of “the reaction- 
ary leadership of the Legion.”’ Evaluation of this motive 
hinges largely on the amount of truth in the charge that 
the Duncan-Paris Post is controlled by Communists and 
their active sympathizers. Hargrove denies any such domi- 
nation. Another post spokesman sets the number of Com- 
munists at ‘‘about half a dozen” out of more than 200 
members. But already some Duncan-Paris buddies talk of 
seceding from the Legion—taking with them “perhaps a 
third of the whole national membership’’— if the process 
of ‘“democratizing from within” is balked. 

However far to the left it stands, the new post has 
already demonstrated its vigor and influence. It took the 
lead in organizing a cally to obtain housing for veterans 
held in a Manhattan armory last weck. The mecting was 
backed by almost half of the Legion posts and all the 
county committees in Greater New York. Attendance fell 
far short of expectations, but it was the most spectacular 
action yet taken on this issue by the Legion. 

THE VETBRANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

The V. F. W. began canvassing for members the day 
after Pearl Harbor and was easily first in overseas re- 
cruiting amoag men still in uniform. Its most effec- 
tive slogan was ‘a $4,500 bonus for practically every 
overseas veteran.” Actually, astute Omar B, Ketchum, a 
former mayor of Topeka and the chief V. F. W. lobbyist 
in Washington, has not pushed this demand. His strategy 
has beea not to repel those with modetate views on the 
bonus white still appealing to elements that want the big 
pay-off right now. 

Although the V. F. W.'s old-timers have not sur- 
rendered many of the top national positions, new vet- 
erans form a larger proportion of the membership than 
they do in the Legion. In gencral, the organization has 
led its chief competitor in taking energetic action on 
housiag, surplus property, and other major issues. 

The Veterans of Foreiga Wars, as the name indicates, 
is open only to service men who have been overseas; the 
Legion is open to all who wore the uniform, The 
V. F. W. excludes women; the Legion accepts them. 
But in social and political outlook the organizations are 
clasely similar, and there is, in fact, an intimate, in- 
formal liaison between headquarters. During the Stelle- 
Bradley fight the V. F. W. backed the General, but a 
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radio broadcast by Ketchum on the dispute never Men. 
tioned the Legion. 

t is over signing up new members that the Legion and 
the V. F. W. clash—and often. But as potential member, 
ship is mined out, this cause of antagonism may disap. 
pear, especially if the Legion, as is expected, continues 
to recruit faster. Local V. F. W. leaders have adviseq 
returning soldiers to ‘‘join em both,” but so far cooper: 
tion has been confined to inconclusive parleying, with 
agreement on such negative matters as opposition to the 
A. V. C. If the leaders of the two groups ever decide 
on a coalition they will find their position as little dif. 
ferent as the overseas caps they both wear. 


















AMVETS 






The largest of the new organizations is the Amvets 
with 60,000 members, Though its avowedly “middle of 
the road” policy is still largely undefined, Amvets has 
energetically backed subsidized housing and opposed an 
immediate bonus. In its half-year of effective national 
existence it has been a well-run one-man show. National 
Commander Jack W. Hardy of Los Angeles is an earnest 
and forthright leader but has had no previous experience 
in national affairs. Though it lacks an adequate staff and 
is restricted to a small budget by a policy of running on 
membership dues alone, Amvets may nevertheless keep 
its present position as the largest of the new groups. 
Energetic local and state branches, especially in Michigan 
and {filinois, are recruiting widely, and almost 2,000 new 
members a week are joining. 

A prospective reorganization may produce a stronger, 
better-integrated outfit. The taboo on outside financial 
aid, for one thing, is to be discarded. This will permit 
the expansion of national headquarters in Washington 
and also forceful intervention in state and local politic. 
Their platform will be to “stand with any man who 
is elght but part with him whea he is wrong.” By a con- 
stitutional prohibition Hardy cannot be a candidate for 
reelection at the next national convention in November, 
but he is committed to support of a slate sympathetic to 
his moderate objectives. Amvets has a stated goal of 500, 
000 members by July; one fourth of this figure may be 
reached before the convention if a drive for funds is 
successful. 

Recent overtures from the Legion and the V. F. W. 
are tributes to Amvets’ chance of survival and indicate 
that those organizations see the advantage of fostcring 
a puppet among the new groups. Legion Commandet 
Stelle offered to sponsor in Congress a national chartet 
for Amvets, but bills were recently introduced in both 
houses under Amvets’ own aegis. A high official of the 
V. F. W. offered a $100,000 loan, to help the newcomet 
“get on its fect.” Hardy was given a featured place on 
a V. F. W. broadcast and cordially interviewed by 
Ketchum. The two older organizations would apparently 
like to have Amvets as a buffer against the swipes of 
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American Veterans’ Committee. But so far Amvets, 
ng, small, and poor, has Rept its independence. 





the 
though you 
AMERICAN VETERANS’ COMMITTEE 
fs How does it happen that the A. V. C., with a mem- 
disap: [iB hership that has just reached 55,000—hardly more than 
tinue the monthly accretions to the Legion—is se prominent 
dvised IR and so feared? In the first place, it has exceptionalty large 
pera IE representations in New York and Los Angeles—a fourth 





, with [iB of the whole membership—and these include seme highly 
to the fH yocal and prominent liberals. Secondly, its slasting at- 
decide [BR jacks on the Legion and its vigorous stand on a wide 
le dif. I p:nge of veterans’ problems have always been well-pub- 


icized in New York and occasionally throughout the 
country. (It has supported the OPA and the British loan 
ad denounced control of atomic energy by the War De- 


Yr 


mie partment.) Attacks in return from the older organiza- 
has tions, the Hearst papers, and Westbrook Pegler, charging 
re Communist domination, have gained it further publicity, 
.. Mand simultaneous attacks from the Communists them- 
re: selves have not harmed it. Finally, its chairman is the 
; leading current writer on the veteran, the able and elo- 
: 4s quent Charles G. Bolte. 

fad "But despite a hustling public-relations policy and a 
ape cood financial status—it is better than Amvets’ because 
A of the substantial amounts received from non-veterans 
| Bi —the A. V. C.’s current campaign to roll up 250,000 
Pus members before its organizational convention next 
pe month has flopped badly. About a fourth of the hoped- 
for total will be represented at the Des Moines meeting. 
_ june 14 to 16, at which Bolté is likely to be reelected 
fer chairman if he consents to run. Conspicuously weak in 
ai the Midwest, the South, and almost all rural areas, the 
we A. V. C. is energetically working along two main lines 
°. [for larger and more evenly distributed membership. It 
ee is trying first to absorb smaller outfits. The American 
BB Veterans’ Association, remnant of an anti-Legion anti- 
“4 bonus group of the '30’s, recently joined, and negotiations 
ao are under way with two more Liliputian-sized organiza- 
we tions. A longer-range program calls for more field or- 
ve anizers in all regions, with emphasis on expansion in 
' be ithe Midwest. A million-dollar drive for funds was 
sis started a fortnight ago, headed by a highly paid director, 
‘for the purpose of financing expansion to a million mem- 
W. bers by May 1, 1947. The A. V. C. will reach perhaps 
cate (pe Wearter of this figure if it is soundly financed and ad- 
ew / ministered. If not, it will remain a generally metropoli- 

a j tan, liberal group—ailitant and vocal but small. 
| Bickerings between the Amvets and the A. V. C. are 
‘h } only now becoming as public as the quarrels of Bolté’s 
1, p_otganization with the two larger groups. But they are 
I even more significant evidence of the lack of unity 


among the returned veteran’s champions. Hardy of 
Amvets has charged the A. V. C. with making “at least 
inaccurate and misleading’’ statements in its literature; 
Bihe A, V. C.'s unofficial observer at Amvets’ Chicago 


t 


| 
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convention last November thought he saw a “‘native 
fascist’’ in every delegate’s chair. Amvets refused to 
take part in an A. V. C.-sponsored radio program én sup- 
port of the OPA, and the broadcast consequently was 
canceled. Each has welcomed advances from restless 
chapters in the other camp. Some I:os Angeles Aanvets, 
for example, dickered with the A. V. C. and the cevesse 
happened in Seattle. Amvets recently reprinted an article 
in a veterans’ newspaper which differentiated between 
its “conservative . . . generally cautious’’ policies and 
those of the “‘at least ‘leaning to the left’”” A. V. C. The 
atticle was run, incidentally, to correct the paper's pre- 
vious confusion of the two groups. 
A POSSIBLE MERGER 

That they might be confused is not incomprehensible. 
Though Westbrook Pegler sees the two as “in a sense 
rivals,” though many rank-and-file Amvets consider the 
A. V. C. “radical” and a comparable number of A, V. C. 
members consider Amvets “‘reactionary,’’ no real chasm 
separates the contending organizations. Both are open 
only to veterans of the last war; both have taken a 
categorical stand against discrimination because ef race, 
creed, or color, (The A. V. C.’s sincerity in this respect 
was demonstrated by the election of Franklin H. Wil- 
liams, Negro lawyer and former infantry private, as 
chairman of the New York Area Council.) Their state- 
ments of principles do not conflict. They share the best- 
known adherent to either group—Harold E, Stassen. 

In view of the tentative suggestions for an afliance or 
merger of the two groups, it is worth while te review 
their differences. The A. V. C. admits the men of the 
merchant marine and war correspondents with combat 
experience; Amvets does not. Aware that their admission 
was a subject of criticism, A. V. C.’s leaders considered 
barring these civilians, but a poll of the membership last 
February indorsed their retention by a vote of nine to one. 
A compromise would probably not be difficult to arrange, 
since the merchant seamen and correspondents in the 
A. V. C. number less than 300. Another difference is 
that the A. V. C. accepts support from outsiders, while 
Amvets runs on members’ dues only. But as has been 
mentioned, Amvets is planning to solicit other aid. The 
A. V..C. admittedly includes some Communists and their 
sympathizers, chiefly in New York City; Amvets would 
insist on their exclusion. This point would be yielded 
by many top A. V. C. leaders. Distinctly not hewers to 
the party line themselves, they recently earned this typical 
diatribe from a Daily Worker writer: “The National 
Planning Committee of A. V. C. is much more interested 
in fighting the Communists than in fighting for veterans’ 


needs.” 

If Bolté is elected next month, the hitherto abortive 
attempts to bring about an Amvets-A. V. C. alliance or 
actual merger will be strongly renewed. If these efforts 
are successful, there will be a drive to gather in other, 








uller World War II organizations; then the blac of 
’ veterans thus formed will fight it out 
- result will 


ex cheibvely 
with the two giants for mass membership. The 
decide what group, if any, will have the right to speak 
authorttatively for the more than fourteen million new 
veterans. Less than a fourth of these have yet fastened 
to their lapels any of the two hundred pins to choose 
from. A recent survey in New Haven, Connecticut, per- 
showed that up to 90 per cent 


new 


haps an extreme example, 
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of ex-service men were withholding judgment ,, 
the various contenders for their signatures and dol]a,, 

Whether the Minnesota setgeant in Tokyo and oth 
thoughtful men will find it worth their while to join ap 
organization of veterans depends on how soon group 
with little difference in professed objectives stop beating 
each other over the head for members and unite behing 
constructive advancement of the nation’s—and thus the 
veteran'’s— interests. 


Spain: Postwar Model 


BY SIDNEY WISE 


A correspondent in Spain for t: he Columbia Broadcast. 
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New York, May 20 
AST nth I left Spain and yesterday arrived i 

New York 

the question of Franco Spain. This is a report on 

only one vital aspect of the Franco regime—an aspect 

on which the Allied embassies in Madrid have volumes 

which may be released for publication dur- 


, where the Security Council is patie 


of evidence 
g the Sc Council sessions. 

W hile the Allies are combing Europe for small bits 
and remains of Nazism, Franco Spain quietly continues 
as the world’s last great fascist fortress and a safe haven 
for Nazi agents. The small roots of Nazism are being 
for destruction in Germany, but a forest of 
same species unmolested in Spain. This is a 

ewilderment and concern to many Allied offi- 


sought out 
the grows 
source of b 
cials in Europe who are working hard at the de-Nazifica- 


to many persons in this country who 


| 
tion program and 


e that the problem of Nazism is global! and that if 

ice is to be eliminated it must be stamped 
rts of the world besides Germany. Destruc- 
tion of the physical assets of the Nazis is an important 
part of this program. But destruction of the elusive Nazi 
spirit and ideology is even more necessary. 

Franco has compiled an eloqueat record of his atti- 
tude toward both these aims in more than one year of 
peace in Europe. In this period he has done nothing to 
change the basic fascist structure of his regime. Many 
observers in Spain, feeling that if he had had any gen- 
uine intention of cutting his ties with Nazism he would 
have done so before are convinced that he is 
determined to perpetuate the Nazi ideology at all costs. 

It is difficult to find even small changes in the fascist 
character of the Franco regime today, more than one 
year after the Allied victory. Practically all the political 
concepts that functioned during the high tide of Nazi 
victory are still operative. Officials of the regime have 
tried in vain to present concrete evidence of what the 
controlled press once termed “evolution toward democ- 
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accreditation and threatened 
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racy." Some cite a decree passed after V-E Day making 
it no longer obligatory to give the fascist salute, but th 
stiff-arm braze en pte is still given at all official functlon; 
organized by the Falangists. 

The Caudiilo is proud of the close working relation 
and friendships that existed between numerous officials 
of his regime and the Nazis during the war. The budget 
for the current year includes an allotment of 10,500,000 
pesetas (about $1,000,000) for veterans of the Spanish 
Blue Division who fought with the German army. Not 
only are these veterans who fought side by side with 
German soldiers given money allotments but many of 
them have received comfortable government jobs. 

Some of the most important posts in the government 
today are held by the same men who during the wa 
used these positions to collaborate openly with Nazi Ger: 
many. There is José Antonio Girén, Minister of Labor, 
who actively aided in the recruiting of Spanish laborers 
sent to work in German war factories. There is Licuten- 
ant Colonel Francisco Rodrigues Martinez, Director 
General of Security, who implemented a secret treaty 
between the Gestapo and the Spanish police during the 
war by which valuable military intelligence was sent to 
Berlin. The most important civilian Cabinet post 
Spain, Minister of Interior, is still held by Blas Perez 
Gonzalez, an undisguised Naziphile today as well as 
duting the war. 

Another Spanish official who openly collaborated with 
the Axis, named by the State Department in its Blue 
Book on Argentina, is Eduardo Aunos, former Minister 
of Justice. Because of the unfavorable publicity given 
to his appointment, Aunos gave up the idea of accepting 
the post of Spanish ambassador to Brazil. However, 
Franco was not to be denied in his desire to send 4 
pro-Nazi envoy to Brazil, and several weeks later he 
named José Losada de la Torre press attaché of the 
Spanish embassy. Losada de la Torre was in the pay 
of the German embassy in Madrid during the wat. 
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Perhaps the most significant thing about the continuing 
oresence of so many Nazis in Spain is not that the Allies 





| other MME have been able to apprehend so few of them but that 
din an [Franco is protecting them at the risk of jeopardizing his 
gtoups (ME own interaational positien. More than any other develop- 
eating J ment since V-E Day it shows the close ties still existing 
ching ween the Franco regime and what remains of Nazism. 


And it is a clear imdication that the international aspect 
| of fascism which begap in Spain with the intervention 
f Hitler and Mussolini on the side of General Franco 
has not yet ended, The Nazis helped Franco gain victory 
a the Spanish civil war. Today Franco is providing safe 
haven for Nazts wanted by the Allies. 

Until the Security Council discussion of Spain began 
several weeks ago, the greatest subject for laughter in 
the prosperous German colony in Spain was the Allied 
npt to seize Nazi agents. For more than a ycar the 
co regime has openly defied Allied demands for 
akina IE the deportation of Germans. Allied embassies in Madrid 
; compiled a list of 2,200 Nazi agents classified as 
tlons dangerous.” Of this group, which represents only the 
layer of Gexman agents in Spain, less than a hundred 

cen deported so far. Most of them have been di- 


us the 


ation ' 
Fil rectly or indirectly responsible for the death of thousands 
udget of Allied soldiers, On the list are at least two German 
D 0) is—Hans Dorr, former military attaché of the 
anish German embassy in Madrid, and Eckhardt Krahmer, 
Not former air attaché and one of the heads of the vast 
ith |_Cestapo machine in Spain during the war. German 
ry of _cspionage agents like Colonel Edmond Niemann, Otto 
; Heinrichsen, and Alfred Gesworsky find Spain a com- 
ment (e fortable refuge. For the brothers Hubert and Oscar Wil- 
wat mer, munitions agents and active members of the Sicher- 
Ger veiidienst, the dregs of Nazi defeat in Spain must taste 
shor Ip like champagne, for they are still among the most lavish 
al spenders in Madrid’s night clubs. Dr. Karl Albrecht, the 
’ number-one Nazi in Spain, is so far making good a 
ot Ppboast to his Spanish friends on V-B Day that the Allies 
vy ould never be able to get him out of Spain. 
y the Last March Sigismund von Bibra, former counselor 


+t) ef the German embassy in Madrid, and von Hamma, 


in Mecrman police attaché and key Gestapo director, both 
arog igh on the Allied list, were deported by the Franco 
ay grcgime. But it is interesting to note that their deportation 


f ilo wed shortly after it became known to Spanish au- 
with |e iti es that they were “spilling the beans’’ to Allied 
tm assy officials. Ten months of table-pounding by the 
q after V-E Day had previously failed to persuade 
Bp2 ish officials to get rid of these wanted agents. Sev- 
tral other Nazis on the Allied “dangerous” list also were 
i ol surrendered after they began giving valuable 

formation to personnel of the British and American 
assies. 
r: That the Nazis have a safe haven in Spain more than 
‘ year after the German defeat in Europe is dangerous 
ch in itself, But the spirit which motivates the 
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Franco regime to continue this intimate relation with 
Nazism, despite Allied pressure, is a far more se 
matter. The question almost inevitably arises: If during 
this first year of pease, when the ideals of World War II 
were still strong, the Franco regime displayed such open 
sympathy with Nazism, what will be its attitude whe: 
Allied vigilance against Nazi machinations relaxes Hr 
the war ideals fade with the passing of time? Deporting 
Nazi agents from Spain is one job; rooting out Nazism 
from the thinking and spirit of the men running the 
Franco regime is a more difficult problem. Most observ- 
ers in Spain agree that the future will show an increase 
rather than a decrease in Nazi influence in Spain and 
that Franco will not change his course. 

Some light on the thinking of Franco regarding the 
intemnal situation of Spain since V-E Day may be gained 
from the official budget for 1946. Official budgets under 
Franco have, at best, been padded understatements of the 
spending sins of his regime. However, this habit should 
point up the 1946 budget, that 
higher percentage of the total expenditures is goin 
to the army and police than in any year since Fran 
took power. In the first year of peace in Europe, a 
seven years after the end of the Spanish civil war, Gen- 
eral Franco is spending more than half the nation’s 
revenues on a graft-ridden army and a vast police and 
The Spanish people are 


rious 


which discloses 


290900 » 


internal espionage system. 
chained by repressive and security measures which make 
political opposition dangerous and popular uprising 
homicidal. 

The resemblance between Franco Spain and Nazi 
Germany has perhaps never been stronger than it is 
today, The army has reached a greater strength this year 
than in any previous year since Franco took power, with 
the possible exception of 1940. The Direccién General 
de Seguridad is the closest copy of the Gestapo still 
functioning anywhere in the world. The propaganda 
themes of the Nazis are today being daily disseminated 
throughout the world by Spain's controlled press and 
radio, The Fuhrer concept is still alive in Spain; only the 
title is different. Almost the entire Nazi governing 
structure can be found in the Franco regime of today. 

The tripartite note on Spain issued last March calling 
on “democratic elements” to effect a change of regime 
seemed expressive of a sad naivete to Spaniards, who feel 
themselves held more tightly in Franco's iron grip toda 7 
than in any year since the New State was created. Whe 
I left Spain last month, repressive measures were being 
carried out by the police on a vast and intensified scale. 
Most people felt helplessly caught in the government's 
police and espionage network and were pinning their 
hopes on the outside world for some solution to the 
Spanish problem. It is no exaggeration to say that at least 
20,000,000 pairs of eyes in Spain are turned toward the 
United Nations Security Council, anxiously waiting to see 
if the Spanish question will be resolved, 
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Trade Policies and Sugar—II 


AST week I drew attention to the fact that implemenia- 
tion of the Administration's international economic pro- 


Vi 


ost 
re 





gram would involve the abandonment, or at least modification, 
of many deeply rooted American economic practices, Just 
for that reason a good deal more thought needs to be given 
to the meaning of that program in terms of actual trade 
situations if the United States is not to find itself one day 
welshing on its own ideals. I have no doubt that the Admin- 
istration, in spearheading a campaign to break down trade 
barriers the world over, is absolutely sincere. I am even more 
certain that if this campaign is a failure we shall all pay the 
price in depression, economic strife, and eventually a new 
war. Most Americans, I believe, would agics with that 
proposition, and most of them will back the Administration’s 
program as long as it is expressed in generalized terms. But 
what is going to be the public attitude when we cease to talk 
about trade obstacles in the abstract and get down to ques- 
tions of wheat, and woolens, and watches? Will action be 
ruled by considerations of the broad national interest or by 
the pressures developed by narrow private interests? 

In my previous article I pointed to the intrenched privi- 
leges of the American sugar growers as one of the positions 
that would have to be abandoned if other nations were to 
be persuaded to open up their markets to American traders. 
lor sugat in this coun ry has been protected not only by an 
almost prohibitive tariff but by the kind of discriminatory 
quotas which, when operated against American goods, are 
regarded as outrageously unfair. Its future treatment, there- 
fore, will be a test of American sincerity. 

Apart from its international aspects, the case of sugar 
deserves consideration from the consumer's point of view. 
In 1937 Henry Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, 
pointed out that American housewives were paying $350,- 
000,000 a year more for sugar than they would have done 
if it could have been bought duty-free in the world market. 
in that same year sugar-beet growers earned a gross income 
of $51,700,000 and sugar-cane planters a gross income of 


0,000,000, The tariff and quota system, however, also 


protects sugar grown in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines whi tovether in 1937 sent about 2,691,000 
short tons of raw var into this country. At the average 
wholesale price of » cents a pound in that year, the total 
value of the duty-free mports was $188,370,000, but since 
this included freight, insurance, and other costs, the actual 
return to the island planters was considerably smaller. We 


find, therefore, that American consumers in a prosperous 
pre-war year were paying $350,000,000 to provide sugar 
zrowers under the American flag with a gross return of con- 
siderably less than $250,000,000. 

Obvious as the advantages of free trade in sugar would 
be, even a Hayek would hesitate before advocating the im- 
mediate dropping of all forms of protection, For the industry 
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which has grown up behind the tariff wall, uneconom al 
though it be, does represent a livelihood to some 100.099 
American farmers and much greater numbers of laborer. 
in the insular dependencies. The sudden destruction of thy 
livelihood would have a devastating effect on many com. 
munities. Economic policies, whether good or bad, create 
fixed social patterns, and in reversing those policies we must 
deal fairly with the problems of dislocation that will arise 
In the case of sugar we have to think not only of the 
mainland producers but of commitments made to those in 
the dependencies. In the Philippines, which become an in. 
dependent sovereign state in a few weeks, the sugar industry 
was practically destroyed during the war, and all other export 
industries were badly damaged. If on top of these blows to 
its economy the Philippine Republic were now deprived of 
the free market it has enjoyed in the United States for nearly 
fifty years, its hopes of recovery would be entirely shattered, 
HR 5856, an act signed by the President on April 30, is 
designed to soften the economic consequences of political 
separation. It provides for duty-free entry into the United 
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States of Philippine goods for a period of eight years anda & a ace 
gradually diminishing tariff preference for a further period BH  . .. 
of twenty years. For sugar the act fixes an import quota of ee ig 
850,000 short tons, rather below the islands’ pre-war ship yo 
ments to this country. ustice 

This preferential grant to an independent state is obvi- ee 
ously not going to assist negotiations for the abolition of & i” Mr. | 
the British Empire preference system, and the commitment Se teas 





of the United States to a continuation of the quota system 
for sugar creates an awkward precedent. On the other hand, 
to cast the Philippines suddenly outside the tariff walls which 
have conditioned their economy for nearly fifty years would 
be a gross injustice. 

But does the fact that the state has provided a group of 
producers with shelter against the cold winds of competition 
over a long period establish their inalienable right to such 
shelter? If that doctrine were accepted, we might as well 
give up all hope of lowering trade barriers. What, then, is 
the alternative? In the case of sugar it might be the ending 
of quotas, which are flatly discriminatory, and the gradual 
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be applied so as to encourage marginal producers, eith 
on the mainland or in the dependencies, including the Philip- 
pines, to transfer their capital to other fields, while assisting 
the more efficient to cut costs to a competitive level. Subsidies, 
for instance, could be used to encourage the purchase of te- 
cently developed mechanized equipment, enabling beet farm- 
ers to dispense with much of the costly, though ill-paid, han 
labor now employed in cultivating and harvesting thecrop. 
From the consumer's point of view a subsidy policy » ould 
be much cheaper than the present set-up. As we have sce, 
before the war consumers would have been better off if they 
could have obtained sugar at a world price plus a levy sufi 
cient to give the actual growers a sum equivalent to theif 
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gross return. When protection reaches the point where its 
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cost to the community is greater than the value of the prod- 
uct protected, it is time to call for a planned retreat from 


an economically absurd position. KEITH HUTCHISON 
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What Eisenhower Was 


MY THREE YEARS WITH EISENHOWER. By Harry C. 


Butcher. Simon and Schuster. $5. 


7 HE origin and circumstances of Captain Butcher's cele- 


Ei 


brated diary are well enough known by now. As General 
enhower’s aide and close personal friend he was charged 
, keeping an informal record of life at the various Eisen- 


hower headquarters, The unedited journal—the book was 


t for security and politeness, as well as for triviality and 


style—has about a million words and is, I trust, deposited 


some safe place for future historians. The published vol- 


me contains more than nine hundred pages. 


What kind of observer was Butcher? His notes show 


him to be friendly, honest, shrewd, fairly undiscriminating, 


n certain crucial respects quite uncomprehending. His 
ng is in the tradition of the twentieth-century diarists 
t, banal, and undistinguished, though it should be said 

tice that Butcher's syntax is less tortured than Mr, 
es's, and that his clichés are less literary and implacable 


? 


than Mr. Shirer’s. 


He has almost no knack for characterization. Of the re- 


markable individuals who walked in and out of Eisenhower's 
headquarters, the few who come alive do so sporadically and 
lmost inadvertently. Still there are moments which historians 


|| prize: Patton trying to flatter Eisenhower by “deferential 
juiescence,” -while the Supreme Commander sat by, glum 
noncommittal; Eisenhower telling the correspondents 


that the French landings would take place in the morning 


7 


{ 


the nonchalance with which he announced [it} .. . and 
feigned nonchalance with which the reporters absorbed 


t was {sic} a study in suppressed emotions”) ; Eisenhower 


: month after D-Day finding a piece of notepaper in his 


let on which was scribbled the draft of a communiqué 
ming full responsibility for the failure of Overlord. 


[here are too few of the vivid scenes, though; people like 


De Gaulle, Ernie Pyle, Lord Mountbatten, General Morgan 


through the book like disembodied shadows. 


The sidelights on history are bright but flickering—partly 


ise Butcher was often unaware of the significance of 
facts he reports, This is particularly true of the com- 


plicated political questions which arose in North Africa and 


A passing note makes clear, for example, that Darlan 
Algiers by prearrangement and not, as the State 
ment apologists used to contend, by an act of Provi- 


ice. Butcher shows definitely that there were more things 


, with our French policy than Eisenhower's bad politi- 
briefing or Robert Murphy's preference for dissident 
yites over Free Frenchmen. The main responsibility lay 

with President Roosevelt, who tried to enforce a 

e and frivolous solution of the Fronch situation long 

t Murphy and Eisenhower had urged recogaition of the 
tee of National Liberation. Butcher reports, for ex- 
hy’s impression that ‘the President doesn’t want 


Ac - 
val} 


the French to create a single, well-established central gov- 
ernment,” and that he preferred to deal “with a local French 
government, provisional until after the war, in each of the 
bits of French territory taken by the Allies.” 

On questions of conflicts over strategy Butcher is more 
satisfactory. His jottings substantiate the views expounded 
by Ralph Ingersoll in “Top Secret” that the British resisted 
the cross-Channel invasion from the start and fought it at 
every step along the way. He describes Churchill's repeated 
and forcible interventions in strategic matters, such as Anzio 
and the last-minute attempt to divert Anvil (the invasion of 
the Mediterranean coast of France). Such interference was, 
of course, a point of doctrine for Churchill; “The World 
Crisis’ had been largely devoted to the thesis that the pro- 
fessional politicians were generally right and the professional 
soldiers generally wrong on the great questions of military 
policy in the First World War. 

Butcher's record also corrects the melodramatic oversim- 
plifications of the Ingersoll book. It demonstrates amply that 
SHAEF had other functions than providing expensive set- 
tings for brass; it gives quite a different and certainly more 
authentic picture of the relations between Eisenhower and 
Bradley ; and it makes abundantly clear that Ingersoll’s sketcl 
of Eisenhower as a British stooge is hardly just. 

Eisenhower, though the central figure, never quite emerges 
as a person from Butcher's muzzy pages. Yet any light on 
the man who is going to be so important in this country for 
the next few years is of absorbing interest. 

Eisenhower had been a major in the regular army 
sixteen years; he was only a lieutenant colonel when war 
broke out; and in a little over three years he became a five- 
star general. His great vision in the war years was the 
conception of a working international staff in which the 
decisive loyalty would be to the institution itself. SHAEF 
was his great achievement—a headquarters where national 
distinctions were subordinated to a remarkable degree. Eisen- 
hower had the will to carry the conception through; he had, 
moreover, the power to enforce decisions without losing 
essential confidence—except that of a few dichards like Mr. 
Ingersoll and his British equivalents. 

At the same time Eisenhower had the professional in- 
curiosity about politics which is the weakness as well as 
the strength of the career soldier. He was really surprised 
by the uproar over the Darlan deal; he was wholly unpre- 
pared for De Gaulle’s personal triumph once he arrived in 
North Africa; he seems to have honestly believed that the 
Badoglio government could rally the anti-Fascist forces in 
Italy. He had thought more about Germany and blamed the 
war basically on the German General Staff. His solution to 

the German problem? “He would exterminate all of the 
General Staff... . He added he would include for liquidatien 
leaders of the Nazi Party from mayors up and all members 
of the Gestapo.” Not a bad solution at that 

What is the secret of his strength? The diary does supply 


for 


an answer to this, or at Icast the material for an answer. 
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“His analyses, which arise from much conscien- 
tious research, are like a refreshing breeze blowing 
away some of the diplomatic miasma which en- 


shrouds foreign ministries.” 
—WN. Y. Herald Tribune 


Casablanca 
to Katyn 


Vol. Ill of ‘The Secret History 
of the War”’ 


by 


WAVERLEY ROOT 


“Among the finest pieces of interpretive wri’'ng 
yet to come out of the recent war. ‘Casablanca to 
Katyn’ is particularly timely in view of the cur- 
rent tension between Russia and the Western 
Allies, a situation which the Nazis did their best 
to bring about by the undercover maneuvers it 


describes in such detail.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Mr. Root delves into obscure background devel- 
opments of the war; puts together many clues; 
and sheds light on how the wheels went around. 
In his admirable chapters on German strategy 
after Stalingrad, Mr. Root puts together the bits 
and pieces of evidence about the German master 
plan, and presents a picture which is new by rea- 


son of its completeness.” 
—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 


“His statements are backed by factual evidence and 
documentary proof which are incontestable and 
conclusive. The diplomatic and political maneu- 
vering in which the nations of the world are now 
engaged, are given a new meaning in the light cast 
by this illuminating analysis of recent history.” 


—San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


484 pages with index, $5.00 


at your bookstore 
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For all his failures with individuals, Butcher succeeds ;, 
communicating some sense of the world from which be 
and, to some degree, Eisenhower came. They first met . 
Washington in 1926 when Butcher was editor of the 
Fertilizer Review, before he opened the Washington office 







for C. B. S. and became a vice-president. Butcher's Wash. 








ington is the Washington of big cigars and big expense 
accounts, of the Mayflower and the Willard, of the pre 
neutral zone where professional politicians and professiona| 
representatives of business relax together over bourbon anj 
cards. 

“My Three Years with Eisenhower’ is an extension of 
this world into war. It is an exhaustive and ingenuoys 
recapitulation of the characteristic values of the successfy! 
American business man or politician (or general): the shox 
snorter notes, the moosemeat dinners, the all-night poke; 
the practical jokes, the bathroom humor, the bets abo. 
promotions, the hearty friendships, the family devotion, the 
sincerity, humanity, and courage. The symbolism is almoy 
too pat, from the beginning, where Butcher is in London 
exchanging broad jokes with George Allen, the official y 
of the Truman Administration, to the predestined fade-out, 
where his mother rouses him from sleep in the security of 
his parents’ house in California. 

Butcher somewhere quotes Ed Murrow’s description of 
the Supreme Commander as a “representative of the gre 
American middle class.” Eisenhower is perhaps less a rep 
resentative than an embodiment of its more essential virtue 
writ large. Butcher reports the rubbers of bridge, the Wes. 
ern stories, the solicitude for Mamie; he can only imp) 
dimly the very real modesty, the clear-cut intelligence, th 
basic dignity, above all, the capacity to digest new resy 
sibility without upsetting a stable and well-integrated per: 
sonality. It is too bad that he did not reprint the speech « 
the Guild Hall in London—the speech which discloss 
Ejsenhower’s real qualities as well as anything. (Butcher 
does make clear that Eisenhower writes his own specches.) 

“My Three Years with Eisenhower” is a unique and 
valuable historical record. Because it gives a true, if clums, 
picture of the world from which General Eisenhow: 
emerged and from which he draws his strength, it is » 
the attention of students of the Republic's immediate futur 
as well as of its immediate past. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR 


































The Free Intelligence 


DICKENS, DALI, AND OTHERS. By George Orwell. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 








EORGE ORWELL, a liberal critic with an international 

J background—birth in India, education in England, hut 

in Burma and Paris, fighting in the Spanish war, and servic? 
with London newspapers (and Partisan Review) as cor 
respondent—is better introduced to American readers o 
“Dickens, Dali, and Others” than by his recent labored 
satire on Stalinism, “Animal Farm.” The present collection 
of essays—social interpretations of Dickens, Kipling, Yeas, 
Dali, Koestler, and subliterary matter such as boys’ week ics 
and penny postcards with “funny” illustrations of fat womea, 
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ed bottoms, mothers-in-law, etc.—shows how Orwell 
; in the ill-defined area of “popular culture” between 
} Marxist and aesthetic values, between the academy and 
ess. He is not doctrinaire; he undoubtedly feels that 
as he said earlier, a liberal writer at a moment when 
lism is coming to an end. 


well judges literature by its social bearings, but his 


sm is not a mystique. With Dickens, he belongs in a 
ith-century tradition of ‘free intelligence,” not much 


i by what he calis ‘the smelly little orthodoxies” of the 


His fighting in the Spanish war—where he discovered 


nter-party politics is a cesspool—and his conviction 
the London blitz that “bourgeois democracy is not 
but it is very much better thaa fascism” have not 
his sense that the fruits of the war must be revolu- 
y or else the war has been lost. Though he does not 
e of Koestler’s defection and pessimism, he has come 
lize, with Koestler, that revolutions are betrayed by 
e and abuse of power, and that “to make life livable 
ich bigger problem than it recently seemed.” As in 
se of nineteenth-century liberals like J, S. Mill, the 
of Orwell may at any moment terminate only in a sense 
lifhculties involved. All this will not satisfy the Little 
ies. Yet a good many liberals will go along with 
inconclusive tolerance. 
lerance appears in his literary judgments. He will 
xiemn Dickens as a pseudo-revolutionary; he defends 
titudes of Kipling because of their survival value 
we live in a world of platitudes, much of what he 
ks’); he attempts to distinguish between the artistic 
ial significance of Dali; he finds that Wodehouse is 
sling or traitor—especially compared with the Con- 
es who practiced appeasement—but only an anach- 
like H. G. Wells; he regards the “Donald McGill” 
tcards as a saturnalia for the man-in-the-street— 
significantly extends Enid Welsford’s appraisal of 
wl value of the Fool. But he is frankly worried about 
sm and power-worship of the “Yank Mags” and 
ve stories that have replaced the more ‘“‘sporting”’ 
thriller like ‘‘Raffles’’—because ‘‘snobbishness, like 
is a check upon behavior whose value from a 


oint of view has been underrated’! The analysis of 


ural lag in the 1910 ideals of the boys’ wecklies has 
bearing on the distinctly American problem of the soap 
i | comics. 

essay on Dickens—arguing that Dickens is neither a 
jis sentimentalist nor “proletarian” nor “almost” 
, but a moralist—shows how easily Orwell holds his 
interpretation in suspense above the literary fiction 

relishes Dickens's grotesquerie, picturesqueness, and 
One wishes here, as elsewhere, that Orwell would 
e the dimensions of his observation and relate the 
on of irrelevancy in Dickens, say, to that in Browning, 
kensian attitude toward work to that in Carlyle, or 
alizing of Dickens to that of Mrs, Gaskell. 

sue with Dali is frankly art and morality. Orwell's 

cems equivocal; that Dali is competent as a drafts- 
it disgusting as a human being. The fact is that Dali, 


ainter, is a fraud because he is aa exhubitionist. The 


ition in “Mannequin Rotting in a Taxicab” doesn't 
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THIS BOOK... 


“deserves the fullest 
attention of the 
American people” 


Two world wars have been started by the 
hatreds generated in nationality conflicts of east- 
central Europe. In 1914, a few pistol shots fired 
by a fanatical youth in distant Sarajevo set 
Europe ablaze, while the truculence of Germans 
in Sudetenland provided Hitler with the excuse 
for the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia; which 
in turn led inexorably to the Second World War. 
On each occasion most Americans felt secure in 
their isolation, and showed little concern about 
national squabbles in remote parts of the world. 
Yet Americans who had not heard of Sarajevo or 
the Jugoslavs, and who could not locate the Su- 
detenland on the map, have twice become em- 
broiled in war. If we are to have security, the way 
must be found to harmonize economic unity with 
the legitimate claims of nationalities and mineri- 
ties in east-central Europe, a task which can be 
undertaken only when the peculiar nature of 
nationalism in that region is understood. 


As a solution to this vital problem, Oscar I. | 
Janowsky suggests the formation of multi- 
national economic units on the pattern of Switzer- 
land and the Soviet Union, in which the minority 
groups are allowed full cultural autonomy. 


“A work so timely as this, so fundamental in its 
approach,” says the Saw Francisco Chronicle, ‘and 
with so sensible a thesis to present, deserves the 
fullest attention of the American people and their 
government,” 


Nationalities 
and 
National Minorities 
By Oscar I. Janowsky 


‘$2.75 at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 
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There will be another 
world 


“EF the nations of the world 

do not concert the 
method by which to pre 
vent it.” 

Now, twenty-seven years 
later, the prophetic wisdom 
of Wilson’s plea (made in 
his famous speech to our 
nation in 1919) is glaringly 
apparent. And this is only 
one of the startling points 
of contact between Wilson’s 
time and ours which is un 
derlined in this second vol-' 
ume of the Wilson Era, the 
inside story of World War I 
and Wilson’s fight for the 
League. Written by Wil- 
son’s close friend and ad- 
visor and twice-appointed 
Secretary of the Navy, this 
book has tremendous sig- 
nificance for readers today. 
Illustrated with pboto., ¢ 
graphs and cartoons. 
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YEARS OF WAR AND AFTER 
1917-1923 
BY JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
$4.00 at all bookstores 
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much matter so long as the subject itself is, in our society 
disgusting, just as counter-Reformation representations d 
disembowelings are likely to be. Orwell puts the right ues. 
tion: Why is Dali like that? But he makes no effort to an- 
swer it. His comment on Yeats is also inconclusive. Withoy 





vagueness of texture which he cannot explain in the poet, 
of Yeats is a mark of that social alienation that simila;\y 
expresses itself im Swinburne, Tennyson, and the prose of 
Ruskin. 

The abiding disillusionment of Orwell with the jef:. 
wingers who have wished ‘‘to be anti-fascist without being 
anti-totalitarian” has at least emancipated him from a line 
This flexibility is well attested by his appreciation of Heay 
Miller's resigned, narcissistic pacifism. The essay on Miller 
unsocial quietism, appropriately called Inside the Whale 
properly belongs with the others here reprinted from English 
editions. One misses it—as well as Orwell's customary wp. 
self-conscious use of four-letter words. 





WYLIE SYPHER 






VERSE CHRONICLE 


OMETIMES it is hard to criticize, one wants only to 

chronicle. The good or mediocre books come in from wee 
to week, and I put them aside and read them and think of 
what to say; but the “worthless” books come in day afte 
day, like the cries and truck sounds from the street, and 
there is nothing that anyone could think of that is good 
enough for them. In the bad type of the thin pamphlets, is 
hand-set lines on imported paper, people’s hard lives ani 
hopeless ambitions have expressed themselves more direct! 
and heartbreakingly than they have ever been expressed in 
any work of art: it is as if the writers had sent you ther 
ripped-out arms and legs, with “‘This is a poem” scrawled 
on them in lipstick. After a while one is embarrassed not 9 
much for them as for poetry, which is for these poor poet 
one more of the openings against which everyone in the end 
beats his brains out; and one finds it unbearable that poety 
should be so hard to write—a game of Pin the Tail on th 
Donkey in which there is for most of the players no tail, 09 
donkey, not even a booby prize. It seems a detestable joie 
that the ‘‘national poet of the Ukraine’’—kept a private ia 
the army for ten years, and forbidden by the Czar to read, 
to draw, or even to write a letter—should not have for h 
pain one decent poem. A poor Air Corps sergeant spends 
two and a half years on Attu and Kiska, and at the er 
of the time his verse about the war is indistinguishable {ro1 
Browder’s brother's parrot’s. How cruel that a cardinal—fo 
one of these books is a cardinal’s—should write verses worm 
than his youngest choir-boy’s! But in this universe of ba 
poetry everyone is compelled by the decrees of an unargusb! 
Necessity to murder his mother and marry his father, to tus 
somersaults widdershins at his own funeral, to do everythin 
that his worst and most imaginative enemy could wish; } 
would be a hard heart and a dull head that could con 
demn, except with a sort of sacred awe, such poets for a0j 
thing that they have done—or rather, for anything that ha 
been done to them: for they have never made anything, the 
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_— ave suffered their poetry as helplessly as they have any- 
ons ring else; so that it is neither the imitation of life nor a 
Bigs: lice of life, but life itself—beyond good, beyond evil, and 
dong 40: tainly beyond reviewing. 
Vithoy O ‘ar Williams's new book (‘That's All That Matters,” 
hat ¢ ceative Age Press, $2) is pleasanter and a little quieter 
~ Posty MM. oo his old, which gave the impression of having been writ- 
imi en on a typewriter by a typewriter. In his random search 
a ome new machinery to be the victim of, he samples an 
traordinary lot of images, rhythms, and rhetorics, all of 
a! a wild and poetic in a rather tame and prosaic way; and 
chs bne breathes in the poems, instead of air, the vacant and 
se . spirit of George Barker. The logical picture be- 
| He sometimes successful detail of the poems—the 
— remise lurking under anything in them, like the observer 
heise a book en relativity—is always the poet working away at 
_ s work: the poems themselves are the true subjects of 
i hese poems, and the “subjects” seem no more than igno- 
- idental victims of the breaking up of a reservoir of 
rik 


¢ emotion that pours itself arbitrarily out on anything. 
Arnold Stein is an innocent, academic, giftless poet. Since 
. bis love poems (‘‘Perilous Balance,” University of Minnesota 
Ais Press, $1.50) use words exactly as the songs on the Hit 
BP rade do—but have no tunes—they are extremely embar- 
to read. He writes to a girl that he is “a part of 


only timssing 
my Nu of the beauty of the world and man”; he writes, 
hink of MA y throat swelled with the beauty of it’; he writes, 
y afte he stir of things made music in your soul.” He is per- 
+ anilmectly capable of writing in this way about the war. He says 
s gooljmbout « heavy-bomber raid preparing a tank break-through: 


And you were tender and warm inside and you thought: 


res an . . 
Men—giving themselves (though blindly) to a goal 
Pa giving (thoug y) g 
(Not understood), and to each other (unknown) ; 
= Moving, working, dying, and together, 
SSM And aware of each other, and feeling the beauty of it. 
~fawied 
not om lust so, in “The Waste Land,” a woman cooks a roast and 


in her neighbors “to get the beauty of it hot.”) One 

helplessly, “There is nothing in the whole world that 
poetryfimis man wouldn’t call beautiful”; but the uneasy confusion 
fa few poems written in occupied Germany seems to show 


rail, noflfhat Mr. Stein is not actually one of Leibnitz’s monads after 
le jokelm@ll, since he has at last seen something in the world besides 

ite ihe reflection of his own tender and warm insides, something 
) read the war besides the beauty of it. 


his Any poem must be (1) singing, (2) magical, (3) easy to 
tand: this is a (very) synthetic a priori judgment of 
Coblentz’s, and by a sufficiently unreflecting use 
f it he is able to condemn the Benéts as modernist poets, 
to compile an anthology of “traditional” contemporary 
(“The Music Makers,” Bernard Ackerman, $3.75) 
the most nearly conclusive—and the most awingly 
justification of modernist poetry that has ever been 
|. These poems are the imitation not of nature but of 
xms, and at their worst they make Frederick the Great's 


r , ¢ A 
; / At) il Sh 


sn, WMaptations of Voltaire seem res gestae. 

Ruth Pitter’s poems (‘The Bridge,” Macmillan, $1.50) 
f¢, In approximate silhouette, Robert Bridges versions of 
in the bad sense of 
‘ word, but her own sensibility and formal intelligence 
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The story of a man who walked out 
on his job—with surprising results— 


Sleanor Clarks 





BOX “Eleanor Clark's new novel, 


THE BITTER BOX, is a serious, funny, and truthful 
picture of communist doings in this country, and there- 


fore a work of courage... 
moral-political taste. . . . Miss Clark has some good 


a work of unquestionable 


fun at the party's expense, but she never stretches the 
truth to make a joke. There is no malice ia her comic 
revelations. And she manages, without a touch of 





piousness, to convey her own sorrow that the radical 
Situation is as she reports it.”—DIANA TRILLING 
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interrupt and occasionally transfigure her delicate, erthedox, 
and reasonably interesting exercises in what one might call 
Attic modes. What Miss Pitter is herself is sympathetic and 
valuable; but this no more than colors the aggregations of 
attitudes and techniques of which she is the unquestioning 
inheritor. She does not fully comprehend that these, like 
the linens in a tomb, vanish to the digger’s ““Ah!”"—that 
the lives and possessions of the dead are inaccessible to us 
until we ourselves have lived and repossessed them—that, as 
the painter Elstir has said: 


There is no man, however wise, who has not at some 
period of his youth said things, or lived in a way, the con- 
sciousness of which is so unpleasant to him in later life 
that he would gladly, if he could, expunge it from his 
memory. And yet he ought not entirely to regret it, be- 
cause he cannot be certain that he has indeed become a 
wise man—in so far as it is possible for any of us to be 
wise—unless he has passed through all the fatuous and un- 
wholesome incarnations by which that ultimate stage must 
be preceded. I know that there are young fellows, the sons 
and grandsons of famous men, whose masters have in- 
stilled into them nobility of mind and moral refinement 
in their school days. They have, perhaps, when they look 
back upon their past lives, nothing to retract; they can, if 
they choose, publish a signed account of everything they 
have ever said or done; but they are poor creatures, feeble 
descendants of doctrinaires, and their wisdom is negative 


and sterile. 


Miss Pitter’s poems, so far as their continual animals are 
concerned, are the next to the last possible extrapolation of 
pastoral. In them the poet is no longer able to think any 
human being innocent, but chooses for a last implausible 
repository of values the pure and blameless animal: the swans 
have not yet bombed London. After the next war “‘the 
stinging nettle only/Will still be found to stand,” and pas- 
toral poets like Miss Pitter will write neither about shepherds 
nor about their sheep, but about the bare and lifeless 


I astures. RANDALL JARRELL 


FICTION IN REVIEW 


ROM where I sit counting, it appears that more new 
| rs were published this March and April than in 
any month of the last three years. In March I received for 
review forty new novels as against nineteen in March, 1943, 
yg in March, 1944, and twenty-five in March, 1945; 

id this April forty-six new novels came in for review as 
ayainst twenty-seven in April, 1943, twenty-seven in April, 
1944, and twenty-four in April, 1945; in fact, this April's 
list can boast six more titles than I recorded even in Octo- 
ber, 1945—and October, because of the imminence of the 
Christmas buying rush, is usually a very heavy fiction month. 
I don't know how to explain this rise in production. But 
I do know that the increase in volume is not matched by any 
So far, in addition ta 








improvement in quality or interest. 
the books I have reviewed at some length in recent weeks, 
] have been able to find but two items about which the 
scaders of this column might want to know. 

One is Francis Sicegmuller’s “States of Grace” 


(Reynal 
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_and Hitchcock, $2.50), which is that rare Americag phe. ed pa 


nomenon, a civilized light novel. The dearth of good Ligh co) Ba 
fiction in this country is remarkable—or perhaps, in yigMh 
of the solemn pretensions of even our most pnpuitar fa iterg 
ture, it is not-remarkable at all. Just as we seem incapabl 
of discriminating between &itsch or claptrap and the te 
thing, so that we can hail an “‘Arch of Triumph” as jf jj 
were a truly serious work of art, we also seem lint 0 
discriminating between silliness and light-heartedness, 4 
that our literature of entertainment implies, not a relay, 
tion of the intelligence, but its complete absence; and fog 
the most part, we have to look to England for the smaff 
fictional work which sets its own limits of ambition and st: 
within them with taste. Mr. Steegmuller’s book, howeve 
fits perfectly into the category of literate entertainment. S¢ 
in Egypt, it is a deft, amusing account of the trials—py 
marily practical and then, secondarily, of faith—that attend 
the life of a new priest in an Egyptian-American parish, 
Father Philip is young, scrupulous, and innocent when 
first takes his place among his odd parishioners, but by thy 
end of his story—or, perhaps, by the end of the period coy. 
ered in “States of Grace,” for Mr. Steegmuller has created 
a character beautifully suited to a narrative series—he hy 
learned that humility is not always an unquestionable vir 
tue. Father Philip’s process of education is also an oppor 
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tunity, of course, for Mr. Steegmuller to have a good ded PA 
of wry fun at the expense of the church, but I can scarcely ; 
imagine that his jibes at the hierarchy will offend any hi VE 
the most uneasy communicants. “States of Grace” is a fu | wil 
excursion from the same author's “Flaubert and Mada 


Bovary,” that fascinating literary and biographical study o 
a few years ago, but it is renewed evidence of Mr. Stecg 
muller’s gifts of grace and wit. 


DA 














“Torrents of Spring” by Robert Payne (Dodd, Mead acne 
$2.75) is the other title to be distinguished from the curred scab 
publishing welter. It, too, is considerably off the usual fc 


_———- NO 


tional beat, although, unlike Mr. Steegmullet’s book, it is not 





a light novel so much as a novel that wears its gravity wil] “weit wor 
an uncommon charm. A story about China toward the clef KONSTANTIN 
of the first decade of this century, Mr. Payne’s book falls intyggy S'MONOY'S 
two parts—which is its chief fault. For it is the first two _ pam... 
thirds of “Torrents of Spring’ which recommends it; theq™j ~— 

WF Daily 8:4) A.M. 





early sections of the novel, which describe the life of a tne 
of upper-class Chinese children, are as delightful an idyl of 
youth as I have read. In the last third of Mr. Payne's boa — os 
the children achieve a premature maturity by becoming act¢ THIF 
followers of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; and this section of the nove 

struck me as being a bit trumped up, both psychologicall aes 
and politically; also, here, the lyricism which Mr. Payne haga 22! Spanien 
so nicely controlled in the earlier portions of the story stat Prof. L 
running out of hand. We are told that “Torrents of — ee 
is the first volume of what is to be a fictionalized history of mportan 
modern China. If this is so, it suggests that Mr. Payne pet 


BECAUSE 
haps favors the explicitly political part of his novel over ‘th Seober dn eal 


early parts, in which political realities are just a rustlin age 
in the background. And if this is so, I think Mr. Payné tepey  - 
estimates the nature of his talents incorrectly, for by t papecriotion, m 
evidence of this single work his powers as a writer of politifuly 1 nest, 

cal fiction are weak indeed compared to his powers to vol 


a world of private emotion and conflict and growth. At 40) 
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can be enjoyed for most of its own sake—for 
e is an authentic study of life in a remote Chinese 
and for its beguiling pofttrait of three 
ers. DIANA TRILLING 
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‘+e whatever its author’s plans for the future, “Torrents of | 
what 
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Important Notice to Nation Readers 


BECAUSE of large increnses in preduction and general overhead costs 
during the past six years, The Nation, like other established journals 
of opinien, has finally been forced te raise its annual subscription 
Price to #6, effeetive July 1, 1046, 

* However, with this advance notice of price change we want to ex- 
tend te Nation subscribers the privilege of renewing their current 
subscription, no matter when it expires, for another year, at the pre- 
vailng low rate of $5.00, provided they send in their remittance before 
lL next. 

* That we appreciate the lovalty and interest of our subscribers gocs 
ng, and we sincerely hope to repay them with a magazine 
er increasing excellence, 
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| Films 
PPARENTLY you never know 
when you are seeing the last of 


the Marx Brothers; so it is unnecessary 
anyone who has ever enjoyed 
e “A Night in Casablanca.’ 

} 


main point to add 
movies; 





JAMES 
AGEE 





to urge 
them to 
It is also beside the 
that it isn’t one of their best 
for the worst they might ever make 
would be better worth seeing than most 
n think of. Many of 
one which by sub- 
level with 
their best The only 
two reasons I can get wind of are the 
manufacture of repetition and the fact 
too well for it to show ob- 
these years the 
Brothers are tired. But to anyone who 
likes them much I don't think that will 
Chico is still the same 
which could suit me better 
got into more entanglements 
viaduct-why-a-duck-vy-a-dock 
e. Harpo 


other things I ca 
the things in this 
look should be 
fall somehow flat. 


stance and 


they work 
viously—that after all 


get in the way. 
as ever, 

only if he 
like the 
business in I 
has happily dropped his pied piper, Jew- 
ish-Pan pretenti ousness and regrettably 


forget which movi 
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dropped his erotic ravenousness. He is 
used more centrally than I remember 
seeing before. I think this is his best 
performance. Of the three he shows his 
age most. He is sadder than before, 
more acid, more subtle: he looks un- 
cannily like Charlie Chaplin out of 
character. 

Only a mash-note, or the work of 
several weeks, could contain my regard 
for Groucho. He is not, I suppose, one 
of the great comedians, but I can’t think 
of anyone who has given me greater 
pleasure. My only regret is that, so far 
as I have seen, he has never yet been 
in a position to use everything I think 
he has. Most good comedians, probably 
all the great ones, require a very broad 
audience; Groucho, working with ex- 
tremely sophisti ated wit rather than 
with comedy, has always been slowed 
and burdened by his audience, even on 
the stage. He needs an audience that 
could catch the weirdest curves he 
could throw, and he needs to have no 
anxiety or responsibility toward even a 
blunter minority, let alone majority. I 
think of night clubs. But no American 
night-club audience I have seen would 
be up to the best of it; and to imagine 
him at work in a European literary caba- 
ret, if I’m right about its mental snob- 
bery and sententiousness, is far from 
satisfying too. If you have to choose 
between fun for brain’s sake and fun 
for fun’s sake, I certainly prefer the 
latter, local brand. But because there is 
no sufficient audience for the use of 
the brain for fun’s sake, I suspect that 
we lose, in Groucho, the funniest satir- 
ist of the century. 

I wish I had seen Danny Kaye as a 
night-club entertainer, too. Most of the 
best things I have seen him do—all in 
movies—belong there, and are evidently 
blunted on the screen. I think he may 
still become a fine screen comedian; 
quite possibly more than that. Mean- 
while he ts mainly very likable, unargu- 
ably gifted, sufficiently amusing to 
carry otherwise dead shows, and only 
by flashes brilliantly or deeply funny. 
But I suspect that if he ever comes 
through to his best, it will be not as a 
patter-man and parodist but as a comic 
archetype, as rooted in human character 
and as unvarying from show to show 
as Chaplin or Keaton. And I know that 
if he does, his own comic ideas and 
those surrounding him will have to be 
worked oui—without, of course, losing 
at least their appearance of spontaneity 
--to the last ten-thousandth of an inch, 
instead of being roughed-in like an 
after-dinner speaker's badly told joke, 
as they generally are in “The Kid From 
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Brooklyn.” Screen comedies used, 
all, to be machines as delicately -_ 
hilatingly designed for their Pots 
any machines that have ever been ;. 
structed out of words or tones: the o, onh 
things today that have anything ki. 
proaching that mechanical and psy hn. 
logical perfection ate some of Disa 
slapstick shorts. It may be that the | “ay 
for comic archetypes passed, with 
loss of silence, beyond the recovery o 
any merely individual intuition; it co, 
tainly looks as if nobody in Hol! oe 
any longer knew or cared how really 
strip the last drops out of even a ve; ‘d 
joke, not to mention a piece of comig 
pantomime. Not even the Marx Broth 
ers succeed in it often, in their ney 
movie. 
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OLUMBIA has issued a volum 
(Ce 607; $5.85) with the ove. 
ture, the popular arias, and the conclud 
ing duet of “Carmen,” sung by Ris 
Stevens, Nadine Conner, Raoul Jobig 
and Robert Weede with the Mcto 
politan Opera chorus and orchesta 
under the direction of George Sebastian 
Stevens is the featured singer; but mud 
of her singing is not enjoyable, wit! 
excessive tremolo, its occasionally shri anne! 
high tones, its little squeals in the Chin... she joy 
son bohéme; and the good singing 
the volume is done by the others. Th 
orchestra sometimes sounds thin; ther Sea 
are moments when violins are Dante”) — 
and others when the bass is woodea, MM... 104 on 

Another operatic recordiag (Set t , bias Rhap: 
261; $2. 85) offers the Bridal ¢ Chambcch) and 
Duet from “Lohengrin,” sung by Hekate ich 1 also 
Traubel and Kurt Baum with the New dr plays ' 
York f 


or; a COUT 
works 


bey , 
strident, 


Philharmonic-Symphoay = unc 
Rodzinski. One is bound to compare 
with the Flagstad-Melchior performane 
in Victor Set 897; and one notes with 
pleasure the freshness of Baum’s \oie 
as against the worn huskiness of Me 
chior’s; but then one hears the quavet- 
ing, unlovely tones of Traubel that ae 
distressing even without compa: 
with the vocal splendors produced ' 
Flagstad; and on the last side one nots 
a cut which spares Traubel a couple | 
the climactic high notes that Flags 
sings, and that Traubel, when . 
finally does attempt the last one, i: 
only shriek. The orchestral part is ve 
played, and the performance is well 
reproduced. 
What made me dislike Brahmss 
Violin Concerto the last time I neard 
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has struck me with fresh impact as I 






ly, ang; listened to the newly recorded per- 
a by Szigeti with the Phiia 





een conllliohia Oschestra under Ormandy (Set 
the ootdo3: $5.85). And this time I don’t like 
s performance: music as pre- 
as the first movement, as sac- 
Disney's barine as the second, should not be 
‘the daglilaved with fussy, tremulous inflection 
With themmat exaggerates its faults; and the or- 
underlines heavily. As for 


lng i rel 


| er ‘ 
Lt DS A yuLS 


‘Overy of estra also 
uit cenfiMcording, Columbia has achieved the 
oll ywood wus effect of the orchestra sounding 


1: and the soloist sounding some dis- 
a verbdimence away, so that he sometimes can- 


of conmigo: be heard clearly; the over-all sound 
x Broth clear and bright with a wide- 
ir new kup, but a little dull and veiled 
ith : limite trange Astatic Tru-Tan; 
e is a loss of volume and bright- 

the end of some sides. 
. we ven's Sonata Opus 30 No. 2 
IGGIN 1 and piano, of which Victor 
{a performance by the Menuhins 
» months ago, has been recorded 
Volume bia by Isaac Stern and Alex- 
he over ec Zakin (Set 604; $4.85). The 
concut™..\ is one that I do not care for; the 


= caf 
"7 Ris rformance is one that I prefer to the 
I Jobia Fequhins’; and it is better recorded 


fos 
Met ban theirs, though the sound of the 
= Soo is dull in the lower range and 
“Dasa ek in the upper. 
ut myc A ime of Liszt's piano music 
Wi Maved by Gyorgy Sandor (Set 602; 
4.85) contains my favorite Liszt piano 


the lovely Etude de Concert in F 
r; a couple of Liszt’s pretentiously 
rious works—‘‘Funérailles” and Son- 





» Fantasia (“‘aprés une lecture 
cide Dante”)—that I do not find interest- 
es 2 ! on the other hand the Hun- 
Ot MBB ian Rhapsody No. 15 (Rakoczy 
— h) and “Liebestraum” No. 3, 
Tn I also do not care much for. 


idor plays them with all the technical 
‘liance they demand, and the Etude 
ee “Beth even more than it requires: I 


1) 1) : 
jgpowld like to hear it played more 
§ Wil oy coat 
‘Bly, and not pointed up so much for 
“BRtuoso effect. The recorded sound of 


fe p.ano is natural and clear, but with- 
i Bt the rich resonance that Victor has 
” nieved in some piano recordings. 


] 

im An enthusiastic letter from a member 
ole of the Princeton University Chapel 

jor gave me notice of a performance 
a wel ¢ Work I had never heard, Beethoven's 


es in C major Opus 86; and I went 


aie { to hear the performance by the 
wel meot with the Bryn Mawr College 


horus, soloists, and chamber orchestra 
ider the direction of Carl Weinrich. 
ie Mass turned out to be what one 








would expect Beethoven to produce fif- 
teen years, more or before the 
Missa Solemnis: a work with startlingly 
beautiful and expressive passages, and 
with powerful dramatic strokes and con- 
trasts, all on the small scale of an early 
try at something which, attempted again 
many years later, would come out with 
the grandly sustained beauty, dramatic 
power, and illumination of the 
Missa. 

Certainly the Mass in C should not 
be unheard; but what musicologists us- 
ually have in mind when they deplore 
the vast amount of music that remains 
unheard is not works like the Mass in 
C but works like Bach’s Cantata No. 85 
“Ich bin ein guter Hirt,” which was 
performed before the Mass, and which 
impressed me as being for the most part 
a routine product of Bach's craftsman- 


less, 


inner 


637 


ship. The exceptions were the chorale 
Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt, ac tually 
a sort of chorale-prelude for soprano 
and orchestra; and the final chorale sung 
by the chorus. 

At the concert of Charles Ives’s music 
in Columbia University’s festival of 
contemporary American music I heard 
half the program—the Sonata No. 2 for 
violin and piano, a number of songs, 
and the String Quartet No. 2—and then 
gave up. The mind that revealed its 
strangeness in the eccentricities of the 
songs expressed itself in the instrumental 
works in musical terms that made no 
sense to me, except when it indulged 
in parodistic quotation of familiar tunes 
at one point in the quartet, or when it 
played around with barn-dance music in 
the second movement of the sonata. 

The Iranian Institute was kind enough 
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“AN EXCELLENT 


browser.” 


PECIAL LISTS of words 
from persons and places 
—meanings of first mames. 4, 
Words that will enrich your 
vocabulary, your knowledge 
and command of good 


English. $5.00 





DICTIONARY OF 


WORD ORIGINS 
TO ENRICH | 


your understanding of the language 
- .. A copious, lively volume 


“ 
Tee STORIES of the words 


we use — where they began, 


INTRODUCTUON to the love of words, their rich 
study and their fresh use. A first-class reference work 
—Frederick H. Law, Educational Adviser, Readers Digest. 


“ .. great fun, as well as a Ifberal education . . 


“Pleasant and fruitful hours for any reader.’—New York Times. 


fc **"" Order from Your Bookseller or @=" — 


| Qe Tee Ae 


g 15 East 40th Street, Dept. N, New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send ME .......-:«0.+ . 
§ ARY OF WORD ORIGINS, by Joseph T 
g at $5.00 per copy. Enclosed aF@ $..-.-cseseneenroeernerennsneneee 


: Oe SOE es a a EE ee ee 
H Ooi cemssiniaanaiats 


how they grew across cen- 
turies and countries. Thou- 
sands of word-histories, 
old and new — from an- 
cient Sanskrit right 
through W orld War 
—told with authority 


in a lively style. 


. a delight to the 


- Burton. Rascoe, N. Y. World-Telegram. 


copies of THE DICTION. 
Shipley 
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to invite me to a concert of Chinese 
by Shau-Kwong Tam, which was 
preceded by an explanatory talk by Dr. 
Wing-] . I fear that no amount 
lanation could make 


ingful to me in the way it is to 


TLS 1¢ 


$it Ch nan 


of ¢ the musk 
mean 
from earliest 


language. I 


those who absorbed it 


childhood as their musical 
ined outside the emotional world it 
and 
observe the subtle inflection of the del 
icate sound of the muted Chinese violin 
in a piece called ‘‘Moon-Lit I but 
could not be affected by the subleties as 


Mr. 


retmna 


created referred to; and I could 


Night,” 


Tam or Dr. Chan was. 


MEETINGS 


THE POETRY CENTER 


presents 
DELMORE SCHWARTZ 
AND 
RANDALL JARRELL 
In a Reading of their Poetry 
Saturday Evening, May 25 
8:40 p.m. 
Kaufmann Lounge of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Ass’n 
Lexington Avenue at 92d Street, New York 28 
AT 9-2400 
75¢ at the door 
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AGmission 











SYMPOSIUM 


The Theatre as a Force for Peace 


RECEPTION TO OLD ViC PLAYERS 
PrAKERS Stella A r. ft t Tone, Oltvia 
Ha Ir ci ator, Ralj Morgan and other 
urs of stage, sereen and radio 

SAMCIAT DANCING FoOLLAWS 


SUNDAY, MAY 26th, 8:30 P.M. + Subseription $2.00 














Grand Baliroom, Essex House, Central Park So. 

A con . ¥ g America Institut 
PUBLICATION 
ANYONE wishing to experience person- 
ally the atomic bomb will not be interested. 
But the rest ol must do something tast. 
World Government isn't a conversation 
piece any more. You can have it tomorrow 
if you ask for it today. But ask loud and 
in company. A lot of us are with you. Box 

1613, c/o The Nation. 

FARMS AND Ac RE 1GE- 
8-ROOM Cape Cod; slate roof; new paint 
and tt electric: never-failing brook; 
pool; SI ill ‘ ord LOO acres $4,500. 
‘Terms. Berk e | 1 Agency. Chatham, 
N ‘ i k 

BOYS AMP 

BOYS « p beautifully situated lower 
Ad ich All sport lramatics, nature, 
arts and crafts, trips, physician, co-religious. 
Walt ( phe 1, University of Rochester. 
Nat Hell 20 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 

BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT and hard-to-find books 
located free of charge. Send list of wants 
to J Tho pson, | Hillside Ave . Pelham, 
N.Y. 

HELP WANTED 


DICTAPHONE OPERATOR. Young lady 
Knowledge of Span- 
tial. Box 1614, 


with ofhice e — e 
psh ! efe 


co T} ( Natic n. 


rred hut ct ¢ 
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A Vote for Guerard 

Dear Sirs: I wish to give my vote of 
appreciation to Albert Guérard’s fine 
article, The World Comes of Age, an- 
swering Dr. Niebuhr’s The Myth of 
World Government. In Guérard’s em- 
phasis on the fact that a world unity 
of spirit exists, he supplies an excellent 
antidote for the pessimism and defeat- 
ism expressed by Dr. Niebuhr. Gué- 
rard’s frank facing of the problem as it 
stands, without exaggerating either the 
ease or the difficulty of accomplishing 
the goal, represents the only intelligent 
solution of the question. To run and 
hide at such a critical hour will merely 
help to undermine this spirit. As Gué- 
rard has pointed out, our duty is to work 
toward this goal and lay the ground- 


work for world government; otherwise 
we shall never achieve it. 
CORINNE KATZ 


Wellesley, Mass., April 


And a Vote for Niebuhr 

Dear Sirs: Albert Guérard does a good 
job of attacking Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Myth of World Government. He is to 
be commended for a more realistic view- 
point than that characterizing the 
storm of protest which first greeted Dr. 
Niebuhr’s article. But although Mr. 
Guérard is more adult than his fellow- 
critics, he remains inadequate. 

He simplifies matters by admitting the 
truth of Dr. Nicbuhr’s first contention 
—that ‘a community cannot be created 
by legal or constitutional means.’ He 
fails lamentably in his effort to establish 
that a world community—inferentially 
ripe for world government—does at 
present exist. 

Mr. Guérard points out that “techni- 
cal progress has made the world physi- 
cally one,” that “science ignores national 
boundaries,” that “we are submitting 
without protest to food restrictions be- 
cause we cannot face the thought of 
being sated in a starving world,” that 
“world literature, no less than world 
art, is more real than any purely local 
manifestation.” Most of these things are 
true, but they hardly make a world 
community. The airplane may bring 
Tibet to our doorstep; yet it makes no 
difference if our thinking is still circum- 
scribed by national boundaries. Science 
has ignored national boundaries for 
some centurics now, and New Yorkers 


have read the literature of France, G; 
many, and Italy; yet wars have ¢, 
tinued. And the allegation that 4 
American people, ashamed of plenty a 
a world of need, are “submitting wi 
out protest’’ to rationing is false, 
Perhaps Mr. Guétard mistakes !y 
and isolated manifestations of ywo4 
feeling for a universal emotion, 
course, there are many people ip 4 
country, and in others, who are will 
to submerge national advantage 
global good. There are many—but th, 
are not enough. Americans are q 
cerned with retention of their county 
commercial and political power; Fren/ 
men with the security of France; By 
ishers with salvaging their totteri 
prestige; Russians with Russian in ore 
nability. Are these world citizens? 
Dr. Niebuhr was courageous and { 
sighted when he cut the props fr 
under the rosy thesis that everythi 
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will be fine when we make a & 
amendments to the United Naty 
charter. His critics have betray 


their political adolescence by berati 

man whose fault was that he could s 

mistake the wish for the fact 
PATRICIA MC GREGOR 


Mexico City, May 1 


ee 


oe 3 
i a 
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/ 
The Blue 
No Amateur, He When thi 
. ; ep a ag 
Dear Sirs: Stuart Chase should at lai } ned 
try to get his facts right before he amy 
t il 


cuses other people of being unscicnti@® |..,jement 


In your issue of May 4 he says of Di For this as 
Ricardo that “‘at twenty-one he marr the 
a certain Mrs. Wilkinson, apparent a nt a 
Jady of means, and retired to a countgy Cor d, 
estate, where he wrote his immocgg [o".°?* 
‘Principles of Political Economy a Cyrus mad 
Taxation’ ’’; and on this statement ountry 0% 

. ‘ . " I am wher 
dicts Ricardo as ignorant of busin yo. faith 
The fact is that from the time of if State of ox 
Marriage at twenty-one, as a result Ree =< 
which he broke with his family, he *@ Withdraw 
forced to build his own business frog account of 


ft A mouth, t 


very small beginnings. Only alter af 5.04 


other twenty-one years of an emincnif It’s veal ( 
successful business career was he ® agente 

to buy, and retire to, the country ¢si 4 soationl 
where he found the leisure to write Mf (three wor 


great work. Ignorance of business 
certainly the last reproach anyone ¥ 
has even a nodding acquaintance 
Ricardo’s work would dream of level 
against him. F. A. HAYEK 


Chicago, May 6 


Mistress Q 
Describes 

Kissing th 
an acrobat 
You can’t | 
he fails to 
A turn’s b: 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 162 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


Bells of Scotland 
is poet was forbidden to 
ep a dog at Cambridge University 
ed a bear there 
edan sovereign’s fruity 
if 
nting? 
For this an understanding of French 
ssary 
the idealist, he sees things 
are 
d, in the political stakes 
o the proof 
nade it the dominant 
of his time 
hen I scold 
faith in big business 
of one possessed of some spirit 
iyings of one in his anecdotage? 
i f red 
Withdraw from the contest on 
int of a slight wound 
though not neces 


Asiatic 


ssarily for 


A mouth, 


‘ veal 


Liberated 


(anag.) 
woman of France 


To escape effusive thanks, or 
isations of meanness? 
(three words, 3, 3,°8) 
DOWN 
Mistress Quickly must have made it 
lescribes 


Kissing this Stone is something of 
an acrobatic feat 

You can’t call the baker this unless 
he fails to produce the first part 

A turn’s by a star 


6 What the marriage broker calls his 
business 
Some of the 
pi udding 
8 Phoebus comes driving his steeds to 


co | 


“plums” in plum 


drive this steed away 

14 “Goodness me! Why what was 
that?” (Deadeye) “Silent be! 
-~---- the cat!” 


15 Initialled by the Prime Minister 
after lunch 

16 Little sister 

17 Favorite in a tantrum 

20 “Mother, for love of grace, 
not that flattering 
your soul” 

21 Slowly 

23 Bay, and town, of New Jersey 

24 Never (two words, 3 and 4) 


25 Coming near the middle of mad 

venture 
26 Please (anag.) 
29 “And, like another ----- , fired 

another Troy” 

—_—-_—._. - > _——_ 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 161 

ACROSS :—-1 SAHARA; 2 MOUSSE; 9 EMP- 
TIED: 11 LANDAU; 12 TOPEKA; 13 PSAL 


19 MIDSUMMER; 
UNT; 26 


17 WELL; 


TER; 14 OGHE; 
HAREKD; 25 AVA 


22 CANOE; 2 


AISLES; 27 TENDS; 29 FOGBY; 31 ROYAL- 
TIE 3; 34 ALAS; 36 SORE; 37 FRISEU R; 39 
MINCED; 40 SALIVA; 41 TOUSLES; 42 
NETHER; 43 SPHERH. 


2 HUNTED; 3 REAP; 
METER; 6 ODOR; 7 
10 TALKER; 15 GIR- 


DOWN :—1 SELDOM; 
4 AMUSEMENT; 5 
SWEDEN; 8S ENABLE; 
ASOL; 16 LSCAPES; 17 WALLETS; 18 
LOBSTDR; 20 MATER; 21 READY; 24 DIS- 
ALU SHS 5S: 28 NOISES: 20 FAT MAN; 30 GAN- 
NET; 22 IODINE, 33 SEDATU; 35 ARDOR; 
37 PE Ti: 38 RASP. 
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ARE YOU OPEN-MINDED? 


The ATOM BOMB aewept the New Age 
into a ONE WORLD FACT Let 
TRUTH sweep from vour Mind the old 
relics of MYSTICISM, FEAR and 
SUPERSTITION, Live according to 
Nature's Laws, 


THE NEW SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICS 


shows the way. 
forcefully and clearly presented 
in the 
One-World Extension Course 
offered om a free-will payment plan. Blend your 
will with the Universal, Why struggle? Ware 
to live aplendidly 
For information, write at once to 
ONE-WORLD EXTENSION COURSE 


Topeka, Kansas. Box 717, Dept. K 
UNITED NATIONS 


COU 





It is vividly 

















COUNTRY BOARD 


A FEW PAYING GUES’ TS in exception, 
ally beautiful spacious Vermont home on 
top of lovely hill overlooking all reaches 
of Green Mountains. RI 9-1574, mornings 
or evenings, or Box 1610, c/o The Nation. 


_ FOR LEASE 


55,000 SQUARE FEET. Two brick and 
stone, sprinklered buildings, 4 stories and 
basement (formerly textile mills); elevator 





in each building; about 14 acres land, at 
Stuyvesant Falls (9 miles from Hudson, 
N. Y.)—with perpetual use of 400 h.p. 


included in rental. Desirable for chemicals, 
textiles, bakery, etc. L. N. Rosenbaum & 
Son, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
ABOUT 70,000 


square feet (24-foot ceil- 


ings) at Bay and Greene Streets, Jersey 
City, opposite Harborside Terminal. Former 
Hudson Tubes powerhouse. Ideal for cold 
storage, warehouse, etc. Building is 143 x 
123 feet with additional 136 x 123 feet land; 
ample railroad sidings. Building very best 


structurally but will require two inner walls 
and reconditioning. For long-term lease with 
option to — L. N. Rosenbaum & 
Son, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


MERCHA NDISE FOR SALE 
CIGARETTES— Populer brands; 


3 cartons. Price $1.40 per carton, p ostpaid 


Send check or money order. Ace Mail 
Order Co., East Orange 1, N. J 
KITTENS FOR SALE 
SIAMESE KITTENS: Sapphire eyes, 
straight tails, rural vigor, fine pedigrees 
Sealpoints $35; Bluepoints $45. Marian 
Carpenter, Rt. 1, Mc ae Va. 


LANGUAGES | 
STUDY EASILY 


guages by phonograph records. 
tals. ALIN, 475 Fifth Ave., 
MU. 3-1093. 


PORTRAITS 
DISTINCTIVE Photo-Portraits. Starving 


actor, to spurn wolf, will again do his 
famous unusual portraits on the side. 3 for 
$15. “Stim,” WaAlker 5-3 3686, 


RESORT 
FORTY-LOVE 


South Wind (with «@ ta 
106) hes built ite four 
tennis courte with care, it 
has attracted «a ‘Tennis Crowd” 

younx, eager group of fine adults 


SOUTH WIND 


WOODBOURNE, WN. Y. 
LARGE PRIVATE LAKE . ALL SPORTS 
Attractive Juae Rates 


and quickly all lan- 
Also ren- 


MF. 3h 





Rerause 
pacity of 








RESORTS 





DIANA AND ABE BERMAN 


announce 


PINECREST sunemnenen 


ON THE 
HOUSATONIC RIVER 


150 acres of Pines and 

Hemlocks in a pano- 

ramic setting of the 

rugged Berkshires 

Comfortable lodg: 

rooms for two. Bun- 

— gallows with showers 

and fireplace, all facing the Housatonic River. 
j Swit } 


» OPEN DECORATION DAY + 
Write: Pinecrest, West Cornwall, Conn. 
Phones: N. Y. WA 5-7187 & Cornwall, Conn, 89-12 











An ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
Tennis and handball courts; 
ewimming. boating, ete. 
Hotel comforts—camp in- 
formality. All rooms for 2 
June U to 28, 345 weekly. 


TWIN PINES 
Joseph Saidel, Manager 
on Trout locke FP. O. Lake George, N. Y. 


KINAPIC LODGE— 


Kl VILLAGE MAINE 


On LAKE KEZAR, one of America’s most 
beautiful lakes 
Cabine on the lake American plan, informal 
adults and family groups. Water sports, good golf, fine 
and ream fishing. Excellent Hungarian cuisine 


lake 
Attractive rates. Open June 1 to Oct. 15, Reserve now 


Booklet by Mail, or Phone Lovell: 7 ring 12 A 


—~CASA MANOR-— 


ON BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE COSSAYUNA 
COSSAYUNA, NEW YORK 
Only 20 miles from famed Saratoga 50-guest limit to 
preserve comfortable, restful informal atmosphere. 
Pxceflent cuisine. Swimming, boating, fishing, table 
tenuis, ete. From July First Write or call. 
JACOB M. OLSHANSKY 
93 State Street, Albany, New York. Phone: 5-0363 














‘THE WEATHERVANE” 
ON THB MOORS 
East Gloucester Massachusetts 
ated In entrancin 1s art colony. Five minute walk to 
’ Ins spiring surrounding - intriguin people. 
The Li peation Also of 


FRANK PACK School of Painting 
Write ¢t 


BERTRAM OPPENHEIM 
990 President Street Brooklyn 25, N. Y¥ 








. . 
The BAILIWICK 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
esutiful palatial Betate situated in the Catskill 
M s Rip Van Winkle country, luxurious rooms 
te bathe and fireplace Excellent cuisine 
romodations for a rest and relaxation, lovely 
yotain trails, easy access by car and rall, 
For information or reservationa write or call 
Telephone: Palenville 118 F Iz 
BAILIWICK, Rt. |. Box Of, Catskill, N. ¥ 











OAKWOOD 


cw es N.Y. Newburgh 4477 
Delightful sjoating yr swimming in our 
private lake 
Different The colonial atmosphere. 
Delicious ...Our unexcelled cuisine. 
Divertina Recordings for listening & dancing 
All this only 52 miles from New York City 
A Resort for Adults Only 


le - et Ry 


Colchester Cennsottes? 
Modem freome and bungal owe privat mi 
private bathroome Mk rechork Riding Trro & Swim 
ming Handball Haselall Heautiful lawns 
pleasant service, exeellent ane lean Jewish cook 
I nt supervision and program for hildren 
Youngsters over four accepted, 

Write LYNN COIT 


ue 
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G45 COUNTRY CLUB 


MONROE, New = 
Honeymoo oners Paradis» 
“LOW SPRING RATES 

To July ist 
ANCING 

re ECIAL DISCOEN ON 
TANT 4-3803 — menres oes 


miles above Monroe. 


Only 50 mites 
from New York 








HIGH in the ADIRONDACKS 


New Adult Resort 
(Formerly Private Estate) 
LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS 
SEASGN: June 28 thru Sept. RATES: $65 te $85 
ALL SPORTS 


Dir. of Musical Activitics: GEORGE KLEINSINGER 
N. Y. Office: 150 Nassau Street « WO. 2-2900 
LOUIS A. ROTH, Director 
Write for Booklet “N” 
informal * Charming * Congenial 
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AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
LIMITED TO 100 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
ALL SPORTS © PRIVATE LAKE 
DANCING @ LECTURES ¢ CONCERTS 
N. Y. OF FICE: 33 W. 42nd St. LOngacre 5- 3674 
to 
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he Rore Charm of an Inti 8 g 
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ACCORD, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Telephone: Kerhonkson 8014M 
Informal Adult Resort 
Moderate Rates * Jewish-American meals 


STAR LAKE CAMP 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Islands and Ausga} 
Chasm, A marvelous pleasure playgroup 
1,800 feet elevation and right on the |, 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bun, 
lows and lodges with hot and cold runniy 
water and modern conveniences. Pen; 
Courts, Canoeing, Swimming, Handbs 
Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Hor 
Golf, Cards, Dancing, etc. Interesting on 
day tripe arranged. Delicious wholesor 
meals. Dietary Laws. Rates: $45, 3 
$55 per person. 

SEASON OPENS DECORATION DAY 

Send for Booklet — New York Offies 


320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7.2 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-} 





roe ee 


WESTERN VIEW FAR 
27th SEASON 
OPENS MAY 29th 
RATES: $10 A DAY 
Address: TED OHMER 


New Milford Conne 
Telephone New Milford 440 


Tall Pinas Pleasant Vall 

Dutchess Co., N. 
FOR RENT—Summer bungalow ap 
ments fully equipped and furnishe 
Swimming. 


Phone in New York 
FO 7-2665 














"In The Adironcacks"* Pottersville, N. Y. 
OPENS MAY 29th 


SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 7¢h 
Private Beach, All Sports, Recordings, 
Excellent Cuisine «© Make Reservations ret 
N. Y. City Off.: 142 Montasue St., — 2, N. Y. 
PHONE: MAin 4-9 











LEAH OKUN — IRV SCHOENBERG, Met. 


An Adult Resort— On SCHROON LAKE ___ 





The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
ALL SPORTS — OPEN ALL YEAR 
MONROE, N. Y. Phene 7965 








HATHAWAY LODG 


CPEN ALL YEAR 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in @ 
beautiful ‘Hills of the Sky." Large, luxurious ra 
many with open fireplaces and private perches. Wind 
Mountain Trails. Delicious food. Easy Transportati 


Special Spring Rates © Make reservations 

For reaervations or further information write or 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Fails, W. Y¥ 
Telephone: Tannersville 2°9 








SACKS FARM 


Saugerties, N. Y. Tel. 590-3 
Unusually beautiful countryside, pine wood 
good, homey Jewish-Ameriecan cooking. 
conveniences. Intimate and restful. Swis 
ming, horseback, tennis and other sort 
Adults. Booklet. 


























RELAX, REJOICE with SPRING at 


ARCCT CSE 


Oo Hunn’s Lake ¢ Stanfordville, N. Y. 
99 miles from N. Y. Idee) location in the heast of 
DUTCHESS COUNTY Excellent accommodations. 
Cordial hospitality. Recordings. Library. Afl seasonal 
sports, Via N.Y.C_R.R toAmenta, N.Y. Openell year. 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
EVA BERG. Director Stanferdvilie 2528 








N.Y. U@ice: HMAvemeyer 6-5186 
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Indian Lake Lodge 
im the Meart of the Adirondactl” 
INDIAN LAKE, WN. Y. 

An informal, charmingly situated ren- 
desvous for vacationists who enjoy all 
water sports, tennis, hiking, plus good 
books, good music, gocd food and 

congenial company. 
SEASON 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 15 


P.O. Box 1058, Grand Central Annex, N.Y.C. 
UN 3-0330 
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